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The Labor Month 
in Review 





Upon ADJOURNMENT of its quarterly meeting on 
February 28, the AFL-CIO Executive Council 
had pointed to many problems ranging in scope 
from internal to worldwide. Most of them, how- 
ever, were not capable of easy or immediate 
solution. Among its actions and expressions of 
viewpoint were the following: 


Approval of a program of organization which pledges 
Federation assistance to membership drives in recognition 
of the need for “necessary growth” to cope with the “twin 
problems of an expanding work force and the rapid shift in 
character of the work force [increase in white-collar 
employment].”’ A 2-year loss in AFL-CIO per capita tax 
payments equivalent to about 400,000 members had been 
reported. Ensuing jurisdictional disputes (which have 
hindered past drives) may be appealed to the director of 
organization and reviewed by the president of the Federa- 
tion. 

Assessment of 18 cents per member payable in 6-9 
months by affiliated internationals, in addition to the 
regular monthly tax of 5 cents, to meet new obligations and 
to overcome an operating deficit of $700,000. 

Commitment to “continue our campaign to eliminate 
those segregated local unions that still exist . . . in violation 
of the AFL-CIO constitution. ...” A proposal to expel 
unions which did not eliminate segregation within 6 months 
was not acted on at the meeting. 

Agreement with the administration’s analysis of eco- 
nomic problems and legislative program, but some appre- 
hension as to whether specific proposed remedies were 
sufficient to cope with the current recession and unemploy- 
ment. In particular, the council disagreed with a pro- 
posal to change tax laws to allow greater depreciation 
allowances and other concessions to business aimed at 
stimulating investment. It called instead for measures 
that would increase consumer purchases. 

(February unemployment figures, released on March 7, 
underscored labor’s concern with economic trends. The 
jobless total, at 5.7 million, was the highest in 20 years.) 

Adjustment of its traditional free trade policy by a call 
for strong safeguards for American jobs and wage levels. 
There was no abandonment of support for reciprocal trade 
agreements. However, there have been threats by some 
unions in industries hard hit by foreign competition to 
refuse work on products using imported components. 
The Amalgamated Clothing Workers has set a May 1 
deadline against cutting Japanese fabrics unless an agree- 
ment is reached limiting imports of suits from that country. 
President Kennedy on March 8 cautioned unions against 
such action. 


Rejection of a request from the Air Line Stewards and 
Stewardesses Association, a unit of the Pilots union, to 
form a separate organization or merge with another AFL- 
CIO union. The petitioning group nevertheless on March 
7 announced arrangements for merger of its 7,000 members 
with the Transport Workers Union. 

Election of William A. Calvin, president of the Boiler- 
makers, to fill the vacancy on the council left by the death 
of Charles J. MacGowan, former president of that union. 


Two IMPORTANT tripartite Presidential labor- 
management policy groups were active in March. 
The 21-member Advisory Committee on Labor- 
Management Policy was called to its organiza- 
tion meeting on March 21. Appointed in mid- 
February by President Kennedy, its function is 
to recommend policies “which will promote free 
and responsible collective bargaining, industrial 
peace, sound wage and price policies, higher 
standards of living, and increased productivity.” 
It is specifically charged to study policies insur- 
ing the competitive status of American products 
in the world market and the benefits and prob- 
lems created by technological advances. Chair- 
manship will rotate annually between the Sec- 
retaries of Labor and Commerce. 

A new chairman—former Federal Judge Simon 
H. Rifkind of New York—was named to the 
Railroad Commission established by former Pres- 
ident Eisenhower to recommend settlement of the 
work rules and wage disputes between the carri- 
ers and five operating unions. James P. Mitchell, 
the original chairman, resigned on February 14 
to campaign for the governorship of New Jersey. 
The Commission, after considerable debate over 
procedure, has decided to begin study, by means 
of hearings and special locality studies of man- 
power, seniority, and experience under the 1936 
Washington agreement. 

A President’s Committee on Equal Employment 
Opportunity, with Vice President Lyndon B. 
Johnson as chairman and Secretary of Labor 
Arthur J. Goldberg as vice chairman, was estab- 
lished on March 6. Its broad function, with the 
Labor Department as its investigative unit, is to 
prevent discrimination in Government employ- 
ment and in hiring by holders of Government 
contracts. 


IN THE REALM Of forthcoming bargaining situa- 
tions, the UAW-automobile companies contract 
negotiations, to commence next summer, command 
major attention. The union in April will hold a 


tt 
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special convention to fashion demands. Henry 
Ford II (who, like President Walter P. Reuther of 
the UAW, is a member of the Presidential labor- 
management policy committee), in the annual 
report of the Ford Motor Co. released March 7, 
indicated a stiff company attitude against “labor 
cost increases that could force us to raise prices.” 

Protest by truckdriver members of the Team- 
sters over changes in cargo-handling methods 
halted dock operations in Los Angeles between 
March 7 and 9. Settled there, the strike spread 
to San Francisco for 5 days. The trouble resulted 
from a contract arrangement between shipowners 
and the International Longshoremen’s Union to 
modernize procedures which eliminated reloading 
by teamsters to other pallets cargo already loaded 
on pallets by longshoremen. Teamsters are not 
party to the agreement. A return to the pre- 
contract dual loading method ended both strikes. 

A 6-day wildcat strike of flight engineers, 
halting operations of seven airlines, was virtually 
ended on February 23 following appointment of a 
Presidential Commission. The dispute stemmed 
from a February 6 order of the National Mediation 
Board requiring a single bargaining unit for flight 
engineers and pilots at United Air Lines. Com- 
pliance would effectively eliminate the Flight 
Engineers International Association. (United, 
however, was not affected by the strike because 
some of its engineers already belong to both 
unions.) Western Air Lines declined to accept 
the settlement terms because of a requirement that 
strikers be rehired. In a separate dispute, in 
which the President named a fact-finding board 
Jate in February, all flight engineers of Northwest 
Airlines, represented by the International Asso- 
ciation of Machinists, ended a strike, which had 
begun with engineers over wages on jet flights in 
October. In January, it had spread to all com- 
pany planes carrying engineers. At mid-March, 
the union was suing the company for $1.5 million 
damages on grounds of failure to return to work all 
flight engineers after the strike ended. The 
Machinists earlier concluded an 18-month agree- 
ment with United Air Lines providing wage 


increases and other benefits for maintenance 
workers and other ground personnel. 
Maintenance and installation employees of the 
New York Telephone Co. on March 7 voted in a 
National Labor Relations Board election to be 
represented by the Communications Workers of 
America. The 18,000 workers had been repre- 


ented by an independent union for 24 years. 


Unirep Srartes vessels sailing with foreign crews 
and under foreign registry are subject to the 
jurisdiction of the National Labor Relations Board 
if they regularly operate out of American harbors, 
the NLRB ruled on February 15. The decision 
will help unions attempting to organize such ships 
to protect standards of American seamen. , 

On February 22, the Board in four decisions 
under the Landrum-Griffin Act established rules on 
picketing. In brief, it held that an unfair practice 
by an employer does not free even a majority 
union from its obligation to file for an election 
among employees of the picketed company within 
30 days; picketing purporting to merely inform the 
public is illegal unless that is its sole purpose; if 
the actual result of informational picketing is 
halting of deliveries, it is illegal; and picketing to 
compel hiring of a predecessor’s workers is illegal 
if the union is not certified to represent those 
employed and does not seek an election. 

On March 2, the Board ruled that the Lithogra- 
phers violated the “hot cargo’’ clause of the 
Landrum-Griffin Act in seeking an agreement 
with employers permitting cancellation of the 
contract if an employee was asked to handle 
material from a nonunion shop. The clause was 
originally designed to outlaw Teamster contracts 
prohibiting the handling of goods from nonunion 
or struck plants. 

After 3 years of monitorship under order of a 
Federal court, the Teamsters secured a dissolution 
of the three-man board and were authorized to 
hold a convention to elect officers. The meeting 
has been set for the week of July 3 in Miami Beach. 
James R. Hoffa, president of the union, is a 
candidate for reelection. 





Papers From the 1960 IRRA Meeting 


Epiror’s Notre.—The three articles which follow have been excerpted from papers 
presented at the December 28-29, 1960, meeting in St. Louis of the Industrial 


Relations Research Association. 


These selections do not reflect on the importance 


of other papers presented. In the interest of readability, elisions and minor 
changes in wording have not been indicated. 





Consensus and 
National Labor Policy 


JOHN DUNLOP * 


THE THEME of these remarks is that our national 
industrial relations system suffers from excessive 
legislation, litigation, formal awards, and public 
pronouncements and that the imperative need is 
to alter drastically our methods of policy formation 
so as to place much greater reliance upon the 
development of consensus. 

This discussion of national labor policy is 
divided into three sections which consider, in turn, 
the formation of national labor policy by Govern- 
ment, the decisions of the labor movement at the 
federation level, and finally the policymaking at 
the confederation level of management. 


The Federal Government 


Prior to the passage of the Wagner Act, the 
management of American industrial enterprises, 
by and large, simply refused to recognize labor 
organizations. There were notable exceptions: 
where craftsmen were exceptionally strong or the 
social pressures of isolated communities or groups 
of workers were particularly intense, or where 
some enterprises for financial reasons or through 
the idealistic conviction of a few managers 
accepted collective bargaining. But the expand- 
ing mass production industries were overwhelm- 
ingly antiunion. 


On three occasions, a major effort was made to 
persuade American managers voluntarily to adopt 
a labor policy of recognition of trade unions and 
acceptance of collective bargaining. On each 
occasion, the attempt failed miserably. The 
first attempt at the turn of the century was under 
the leadership of the National Civic Federation, 
Mark Hanna, and other business leaders. The 
second attempt was made by President Wilson, 
through the Industrial Conference, to perpetuate 
principles of labor-management relations tem- 
porarily accepted or imposed during World War I. 
The third attempt was made through section 7a 
of the National Industrial Recovery Act, which 
proclaimed the rights of collective bargaining and 
sought to pledge employers to noninterference in 
the exercise by workers of self-organization. 

The failure to persuade American managers 
without the compulsions of law to recognize labor 
unions is in marked contrast to the Scandinavian 
and British experience. 

While there was very considerable industrial 
conflict and political struggle for a period in 
Scandinavia and in Great Britain over the status 
of labor organizations, in the end the right to 
organize and to engage in bargaining, as well as 
the procedures and arrangements for bargaining, 
were evolved gradually by custom or by explicit 
agreement between organized managements and 
unions. They were not imposed by law. 

In the early 1930’s, it might have appeared that 
the United States was headed in the general direc- 
tion pioneered by Britain and Scandinavia. 


* Professor of Economics, Harvard University. 
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The Norris-LaGuardia Act of 1932 only sought 
to remove the most serious obstacles which had 
been developed by the courts to labor organization 
and to the use of economic weapons in organizing 
and in bargaining with employers. This statute 
accorded with the dominant view of labor leaders 
that they only desired the Government and courts 
to be “‘neutral’’; they did not seek active interven- 
tion of the Government in their behalf. 

The Railway Labor Act of 1926 was in the same 
mold; it was largely shaped by the joint action of 
the carriers and the labor organizations. The 
significant fact is that the establishment of a collec- 
tive bargaining relationship between the parties 
and the procedures for dealing with each other were 
mutually determined. 

The Wagner Act was to constitute a major 
change in the development of public policy, 
although it was probably not so intended. On the 
face of it, the statute did not seem complex. It 
was designed simply to require employers to recog- 
nize and to bargain with labor unions where the 
employees desired a union. It compelled manage- 
ments to do what they had resisted doing under 
voluntary persuasion. However, the Wagner Act 


was to constitute a major fork in the road of labor 
policy, not merely on account of what it provided, 
but as a consequence of the inherent implications 
of the legislative approach in the absence of mutual 


sanctions for the statute. The signs on the road 
necessarily pointed to the Taft-Hartley law, the 
Landrum-Griffin Act, and beyond because of the 
way in which the policies were determined under 
the conditions of the times. 

The present state of determination of govern- 
mental industrial relations policy can be summa- 
rized as follows: 

1. The legislative framework of collective bar- 
gaining is now regulated by a highly partisan 
political process. 

2. The responsibility of organized management 
and labor in shaping the legislative framework and 
in the administration of the statutes is virtually nil. 

3. The national policy encourages litigation 
rather than settlement. Litigation fosters un- 
reality in the extreme. It takes a great deal of 
time. The proceedings are highly technical; 
lawyers are involved in game playing rather than 
in the process of practical accommodation of the 
parties and dispute settlement. 


4. The legislative framework is more and more 
technical and detailed. The point has been 
reached where general provisions no longer make 
sense in many industries and we have started in 
the direction of special provisions for particular 
industries. 

5. It should be recognized as a first principle 
that no set of men is smart enough to write words 
through which others cannot find holes when the 
stakes are high. 

6. The long-term legislative framework of 
collective bargaining has been excessively influ- 
enced by short-term influences. The depression 
shaped the Wagner Act; the postwar inflation and 
wave of strikes influenced decisively the Taft- 
Hartley law; and the McClellan Committee largely 
determined the 1959 law. 

7. In a democratic and pluralistic society, the 
Government is seeking to impose on parties to 
collective bargaining by statute and administra- 
tive rulings a set of standards of conduct which in 
many respects is highly unrealistic. To remove 
the parties from any significant responsibility for 
the formation and administration of policy is 
destructive of the character of our society. 

I urge that the most significant research contri- 
bution the members of this association can make 
to Government labor policy is to show how it 
actually operates. We need less analysis of the 
law and the cases and much research on the experi- 
ence at the work place. We need to report and 
to analyze what actually happens in industrial 
relations after the National Labor Relations 
Board, the courts, or arbitrators issue decisions. 
We need a greater sense of the limitations of pieces 
of paper. We have been most deficient in research 
of this sort. 

It is unrealistic to expect any substantial turn- 
ing back on the present road to governmental 
policy, but it should be possible to resolve to pro- 
ceed no further down the present course. The 
legislative and administrative framework of col- 
lective bargaining should be changed only after 
extensive consultation and mediation through 
neutral or Government experts with organized 
management and labor. Labor-management 
legislation must be a matter of consensus to be 
effective. Without the consensus of the parties 
there can only be further litigation and political 
legislation. 
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The Labor Movement 


The short road to merger of the AFL and the 
CIO, to use Mr. Meany’s phrase, involved putting 
the many unresolved problems among interna- 
tional unions, including their relations to a single 
trade union center, in the hands of the merged 
federation with the hope that the divisive issues 
could be gradually resolved. 

By August 1959, it was evident that the many 
hard problems had not obligingly drifted away, 
and the Executive Council of the AFL-CIO ap- 
pointed a special committee to study seven areas 
of internal disputes. They were listed as follows: 


1. The no-raid clause in the constitution. 

2. The agreement between the Industrial Union De- 
partment and the Building Trades Department. 

3. The dispute between the Metal Trades Department 
and the Industrial Union Department. 

4. The matter of boycotts. 

5. The transfer to national and international affiliates 
of directly affiliated local unions. 

6. Organizing ethics in competitive organizing cam- 
paigns. 

7. Anticontracting-out provisions in trade union con- 
tracts. 


The San Francisco convention in September 
1959 did adopt the recommendation of the com- 
mittee that it should develop a detailed plan “em- 
bodying final and binding arbitration as the ter- 
minal point insuch disputes.” A qualification was 
added that “. such arbitration shall be 
limited to the settlement of disputes only and shall 
not include the determination of the work or 
trade jurisdiction of affiliates.” Thus far there 
has been no detailed plan nor special convention. 

There can be nothing but respect for the willing- 
ness to give up autonomy and sovereignty to the 
extent proposed by arbitration, but the approach 
is impractical. So wide a range of problems as 
organizing ethics, boycotts, and work assignment 
disputes cannot readily be encompassed in a single 
machinery. The qualification in the resolution on 
jurisdiction is a reminder of how far apart are 
those who still think in terms of “exclusive juris- 
diction,’ the cornerstone of the AFL constitu- 
tion, and those who exalt the “collective bargain- 
ing relationship,” the central concept in the con- 
stitution of the merged federation. In the build- 
ing trades-industrial union disputes there are more 


interests than the two groups of unions involved; 
neither contractors nor industrial plants will per- 
mit unions to arbitrate their economic destiny. 
No private disputes settlement can long endure 
when the governmental machinery yields opposite 
results and protects a violator of a private plan. 
There can be no effective enforcement machinery, 
and the federation has no effective sanctions ex- 
cept to encourage withdrawal of the strong. 

These difficulties are significant, but they do 
not go to the heart of the problem. Arbitration 
was to be invoked as a way to solve problems which 
do not lend themselves well to stipulated issues. 
There must be a meeting of minds, an agreement, 
a consensus, on the issues listed. Arbitration can- 
not be a substitute for agreement making in the 
areas of such disputes. There may have been a 
short road to merger, but there is only a long road 
to consensus. 

There is relatively little working contact, except 
through the head of the federation, between the 
presidents of the former CIO industrial unions and 
the building trades and craft unions. They often 
do not speak the same language; they have very 
different concepts of jurisdiction; they have dif- 
ferent traditions and views of the union label; they 
use staff assistants in quite different ways; they do 
not often meet. This sort of gap which magnifies 
the substantive issues cannot be bridged by formal 
arbitration. Agreement making among interna- 
tional unions is a long and slow process; it is hard 
and detailed work in which persistence and imagi- 
nation are major tools. In some cases, more than 
7 years have been spent in mediating some agree- 
ments, as that between the Plumbers and the 
Sheet Metal Workers on air-conditioning and 
kitchen equipment. 

Let it be clear that I have not said there is no 
place for a neutral in helping to settle these dis- 
putes, nor that orderly procedures are not re- 
quired. But my experience and conviction are 
strong that the arbitration process, particularly of 
the more formal type, has relatively little to con- 
tribute to the development of consensus and work- 
ing relations within the federation. 


Management 


There have been two principal developments in 
industrial management related to the rise of 
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unionism: (a) the emergence of a specialized 
staff solely concerned with labor relations prob- 
lems, and (b) the adoption of explicit policies 
designed to lay down lines of action in the wide 
range of questions—such as discipline, transfers 
and promotions, compensation and grievance 
procedures—that arise under collective bargaining. 

But a specialized industrial relations staff and 
policies are not the real source of the transforma- 
tion in management. It is rather the grappling 
with the problems that then arise in coordinating 
the new staff with other parts of management and 
in integrating labor relations policies with all other 
policies. There is hardly an internal managerial 
relationship, horizontally or vertically, that is 
left intact, and there is scarcely a policy that is 
not reexamined under the impact of this new in- 
stitution, literally within the cell walls of the 
enterprise. 

The transformation in substantive decision- 
making is no less significant than the changes in 
the internal structure of management. Indus- 
trial relations policies are highly interdependent 
with the full range of other decisions. Industrial 
relations policies affect all other policies. Despite 
the reserve power to make decisions at the very 
top (to resolve conflict among various subordinate 
staffs), final decisions typically involve a con- 
sensus weighing conflicting interests and policies. 

These adjustments in business structure and 
policies have tended to produce an improvement 
in management organization, superior in the sense 
that it tends to operate by reference to policies. 
It is less addicted to slogans and platitudes, it is 
more adapatable and geared to changes in market 
conditions and to changes in the community, it 
recognizes that internally and externally per- 
suasion is more effective in the long run than the 
mere assertion of rights, and it places top priority 
in management upon coordination and organiza- 
tion building and executive development. 

These developments within the industrial en- 
terprise are to be contrasted sharply with what 
has been happening at the confederation level of 
American management—the National Associa- 
tion of Manufacturers and the Chamber of Com- 
merce. In referring specifically to the policy 
statements of the NAM issued in 1903, 1936, 
and 1955, Professors Douglass V. Brown and 
Charles A. Myers at the annual mectings in 1956 


noted that one would would be tempted to con- 
clude “. . . that changes, if any, in philosophy 
toward unionism had been relatively minor.” 

How is one to account for the contrast between 
the adaptability of management in enterprises 
and its intransigence at the confederation level? 

The pronouncements of the NAM and Chamber 
are slogans; they never have to confront the reality 
of the industrial workplace; the consequences of 
the statements of policy are in the political sphere 
rather than measured in production and in costs. 
They resemble the initial demands of one party in 
collective bargaining rather than a negotiated 
settlement or a realistic compromise. They are 
on a par with many resolutions for legislation 
passed at AFL-CIO conventions. If the con- 
federation Jevel of American management were 
engaged in collective bargaining, as the Swedish 
Employers’ Confederation is, the actions of Amer- 
ican enterprise management and the policy pro- 
nouncements of the NAM and Chamber might 
be more consonant. 

The industrial relations system of the United 
States suffers from the unreality of the confedera- 
tion level of management. The vigor, imagina- 
tion, and leadership of the enterprise level has no 
counterpart at the confederation level. I venture 
the view that until the confederation level of 
management is transformed, to reflect more faith- 
fully the experience of industrial enterprises, 
management as a whole will not exercise its poten- 
tial role in the industrial relations policies of the 
community, and the Government will continue 
to extend further its role in the regulation of labor- 
management relations. Industrial management 
at the enterprise level in the past decade has shown 
itself well capable of developing policies to protect 
its competitive positions and to enhance efficiency 
within the framework of collective bargaining. 
There is every reason to expect that it could do 
as well at the confederation level. The first re- 
quirement to achieve a national labor policy more 
by consent is to transform the confederation level 
of management more to reflect enterprise manage- 
ment. 


The Alternative of Consensus 


The theme of the preceding three sections has 
been that our national industrial relations system 
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suffers from seeking solutions to problems in terms 
of legislation and litigation, formal arbitration, 
and public pronouncements. This malady alike 
afflicts national governmental policy, the labor 
federation, and the confederation level of manage- 
ment. The common difficulty in its essence is a 
failure to develop a consensus within Government, 
the labor movement, or management. The con- 
sequence is resort to partisan legislation and 
litigation. 

Greater reliance upon consensus is particularly 
appropriate since the range of industrial relations 
problems has become increasingly technical, and 
uniform rules across wide reaches of the economy 
are impractical in many cases. Moreover, in our 
society rules and policies which have been for- 
mulated by those directly affected are likely to 
receive greater respect and compliance than when 
imposed by fiat. Consensus develops habits of 


mind which encourage continuing adaptation to 
new circumstances. 

The method of consensus is admittedly difficult 
to apply; it is so much easier simply to pass an- 


584317—61—_—-2 


other law, or issue another decision, or another 
resolution. The achievement of consensus is 
often a frustrating process since it must triumph 
over inertia, suspicion, and the warpath. It is 
slow to build. But it is clearly the most satisfy- 
ing and enduring solution to problems. It always 
has significant byproducts in improved understand- 
ing in many other spheres than those related to 
the consensus. 

The most fundamental feature of consensus 
building is that it requires or creates leadership 
devoted to mediating among followers, which 
seeks to explain problems and sell solutions rather 
than merely to impose a solution by sheer power 
or to rail against a decision imposed from without. 

An industrial society requires a considerably 
greater measure of consensus on industrial rela- 
tions problems than we have. The present course 
is set toward an unending sequence of legislative 
regulation, litigation, and political pronouncement. 
The community has a right to expect more from 
organized labor, confederation levels of manage- 
ment, and Government agencies. 
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Organization of 
White-Collar Workers 


Everett M. KassaLtow* 


IT HAS BECOME COMMONPLACE to observe that as 
far as the work force is concerned, the United 
States has passed over from being a predomi- 
nantly blue- to a white-collar society.! The 
increasing importance of white-collar workers 
has resulted in a relative decline of the American 
labor movement, which has traditionally been a 
manual workers organization. 

So long as the American labor force was essen- 
tially manual in character, American unionism 
could look upon itself as the modern social mass 
movement. Moreover, in this capacity it could 
continue to act as the social force speaking on 
behalf of the great mass of employees who work 
for a living. And in the great basic industries of 
the Nation, its representative functions and char- 
acter were so overwhelming as to risk little chal- 
lenge in industrial relations. 

In the face of the great shifts to nonmanual 
employment, if U.S. unionism stays confined to 
its blue-collar borders, the aforementioned roles 
and functions may well be weakened in the 
future. 

This ‘‘threat” or “‘challenge’”’ which the rise of 
the nonmanual worker poses to the political and 
social role of the labor movement in the United 
States is not at all unique in Western society. 
Similar labor force trends are closing in on other 
labor movements in other countries. 

Judging by what has happened in Western 
Europe, however, there are some special social 
factors which will make the task of unionization 
of key groups of nonmanual workers, especially 
in industry, more difficult in the United States 
than in certain European countries. Thus, in 
Great Britain and a number of countries on the 
continent, great numbers of technicians have been 
recruited from the blue-collar ranks. In the 
United States, they have less often been recruited 
from the blue-coilar ranks and less frequently had 
any trade union experience. In Sweden, however, 
where technical workers are rather well organized 
in a separate white-collar federation, they seem to 
have been recruited into industry more along the 


U.S. lines, namely, from colleges and special tech- 
nical schools, and less commonly from the ranks 
of upgraded blue-collar workers. In the future, 
with the growing need for technicians and drafts- 
men, the great majority of technical workers in all 
countries will be recruited from technical schools 
and colleges. 

The lack of unionization among foremen and 
office supervisors in the United States can also 
hinder the unionization of nonmanual workers. 
Successful unionism among nonmanual workers in 
Europe has undoubtedly been enhanced by the 
existence of strong unions of foremen and super- 
visors, whose influence over certain groups of non- 
manuals is considerable. 

As long as most white-collar work was of an 
individual and nonroutine character, the possibil- 
ities for unionization were slim. In the past, 
white-collar jobs in industry were often peculiarly 
geared to the particular workplace. This meant, 
in a sense, that there was almost no such thing 
as a white-collar or at least a clerical labor market. 
The special relationship of each job to its own 
enterprise or office tended to prevent the develop- 
ment of a broader group consciousness among 
white-collar workers either within an enterprise or 
among similar enterprises. It also made workers 
more dependent upon their particular enterprise, 
since it made them highly vulnerable when 
unemployed. 

Much of this peculiar individuality has been 
disappearing in an important part of American 
industry. One now finds large batteries of clerks, 
punchcard operators, comptometer operators, and 
the like, employed by many firms. Here the 
special individual consciousness or characteristics 
of the white-collar worker are disappearing. 

It is worthwhile to distinguish at this point 
between the necessity for group consciousness to 
develop as a forerunner of successful unionism, 
as opposed to the more popular notion of class 
consciousness. <A British writer notes: 


It is important to realize from the beginning that action 
in concert, while obviously an expression of group con- 
sciousness, is not necessarily an expression of class con- 
sciousness. There is no inevitable connection between 
unionization and class consciousness. A high degree of 


*Research Director, Industrial Union Department, AFL-CIO. 

1 Epitor’s Note.—For trends in the white-collar work force, see White- 
Collar Employment: I—Trends and Structure, in the January 1961 issue of 
the Monthly Labor Review, pp. 11-18. 
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unionization and a high degree of class consciousness may 
go together; but so may a high degree of unionization and 
a low degree of class consciousness. . . .? 


A rather striking instance of mere group con- 
sciousness being sufficient for the establishment 
of effective unionism is furnished by the Air Line 
Pilots Association. Successful instances of en- 
gineering unionism in the United States are further 
evidence of the solidifying force of group con- 
sciousness without the usual class consciousness 
that is sometimes associated with unionism. Let 
it be noted, too, that the sense of status among 
white-collar workers, which many see as a barrier 
to unionism, may not be so all important. Cer- 
tainly among airline pilots, for example, the sense 
of social status and distinction is still bigh on any 
occupational scale. 

Experience suggests that the question of whether 
or not a white-collar union affiliates with the 
broader body of organized labor may perhaps be 
kept to the side without necessarily preventing 
the development of such unionism; but one thing 
that does seem clear is that this group conscious- 
ness must be translated into clear-cut unionism 
and not some vaguely concealed in-between body. 
I am convinced that one reason why some of the 
white-collar engineering unions of the past decade 
collapsed was their failure to develop among their 
members a clear-cut acceptance that a union 
must act and regard itself as a union. 


Collective Bargaining Problems and Issues 


Wages. We have had enough experience here 
and abroad to make some judgments about certain 
differences that may occur in negotiation of wages 
once large groups of white-collar workers have 
been unionized, or, to put it another way, if they 
are to be unionized successfully. 

European white-collar unions generally have 
stressed the fact that, in contrast to the unions 
organizing manual workers, they expect and 
accept a wage structure which is far more widely 
spread from lower to top occupations. The white- 
collar union of Sweden expresses this in terms of 
its departure from the basic “‘policy of solidarity” 
pursued traditionally by the manual workers’ 
central union federation. The very powerful 


2David Lockwood, The Blackcoated Worker: A Study in Class Con- 


sciousness (London, George Allen & Unwin, Ltd., 1958), p. 137. 


Austrian union of nonmanual workers in private 
industry has indicated that it first encountered 
some objection from the central Austrian organi- 
zation when it insisted on parting from the 
solidarity principle in negotiating wages for its 
members. However, it persisted in its policy 
when it found that the acceptance of a greater 
spread in the wage structure was indispensable to 
effective organization of white-collar workers. 

The solidarity principle, which generally favors 
the compression of the wage schedule to the 
advantage of lower paid workers at the expense of 
higher skilled workers, has always had less support 
in American labor than in European labor (an 
exception was the period of the 1930’s and perhaps 
during the period of the National War Labor 
Board). This factor, therefore, should not prove 


to be too troublesome in adjusting traditional 
union policy in the United States to meet the 
challenge of white-collar organizing. 


Pensions, Welfare, and Insurance. There seems 
to be some evidence for believing that pension, 
insurance, and welfare items may command even 
greater support among white-collar workers than 
they do among blue-collar workers. Interest in 
pension and life insurance items, however, is often 
somewhat limited among women workers, who 
often have no plans for long-term continuous 
employment. 

Rather interesting is the special interest in 
pension and insurance plans on the part of the 
higher level white-collar workers as, for example, 
engineers and technicians. The presidents of 
several independent engineering unions interested 
in seeing the AFL-CIO go ahead in this field have 
seriously insisted that if ‘“‘we’” could only set up a 
national group life insurance plan, engineers would 
flock into the AFL-CIO. 

There seems also to be a deeper interest in the 
vacation issue on the part of white-collar workers. 
Here, one of the weaknesses which confronts the 
average manual workers’ union is that vacation 
plans in U.S. collective bargaining have been a 
lagging item. 


Automation. The introduction of giant computers 
and other electronic devices in office work is 
already causing considerable upheaval among 
many groups of white-collar workers. This will 
clearly be an area where unions can offer some- 
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thing of basic and far-reaching importance to 
white-collar workers. At the American Can Co., 
for example, the Steelworkers have negotiated a 
clause designed to help provide new jobs and 
training for office workers displaced by these 
machines: 

When the installation of mechanical or electronic office 
equipment at office locations which are represented by the 
union will have an effect on the job status of employees, 
management will notify the local union grievance com- 
mittee in advance of such installation. 

In the event such mechanical or electronic office equip- 
ment is installed, management shall provide reasonable 
training arrangements for the employees who were dis- 
placed from their positions by such installation in order 
that such employees may have an opportunity to become 
qualified as required for newly established jobs on such 
installations. 4 

The balance of the employees whose jobs are discon- 
tinued will be given reasonable training in order that they 
may become qualified to take other jobs in the unit to 
which their seniority entitles them. 

Confronted with a similar problem in the 
accounting offices of several railroads, the Brother- 
hood of Railway Clerks has successfully negotiated 
a plan which prohibits the company from laying 
off any workers in the wake of the introduction of 
new computers. Displacement and redundancy 
are to be handled through normal turnover. 

The enormous shifts in corporate organization 
which increased use of high-speed computers will 
bring about will probably cause the kind of white- 
collar job disruption that could intensify the need 
for unionization. Furthermore, as the propor- 
tion of white-collar workers employed in industry 
grows, it becomes increasingly difficult for em- 
ployers to ignore the cost side of white-collar 
employment. We shall probably not see a 
repetition of the experience of 1954 and 1958, 
when, despite the recession, layoffs among white- 
collar workers were rather light. 


Strikes. 


It is hard to generalize about what the 
attitude toward strikes is or will be among union- 
ized white-collar workers. There does seem to 
be some feeling that there is perhaps less mili- 
tancy, or at least less willingness, to strike among 
such groups. 


The Forms of White-Collar Unionism 


Experience to date, both in the United States 
and abroad, certainly offers no firm guidance on 


what form white-collar unionism is likely to take. 
Whether most white-collar workers when they 
are organized will be part of the main central 
labor federation or whether they will be in a 
separate new federation cannot be answered 
easily. Experience in Europe supports both possi- 
bilities. The two most successful instances of 
broad organization of white-collar workers are in 
Sweden and in Austria. In Sweden, the unioniza- 
tion of white-collar workers took the form of a 
separate federation, with different affiliated na- 
tional unions covering the various industrial 
sectors. In Austria, the task was accomplished 
just as successfully within the framework of the 
traditional labor federation. 

There is at least one important reason for be- 
lieving that the existing central labor movement 
in the United States could be sufficiently flexible 
to embrace the millions of American white-collar 
workers. To some extent those instances where 
white-collar workers have organized entirely sepa- 
rate organizations can be attributed to the fairly 
sharp social cleavages between white- and blue- 
collar workers; thus, in much of continental Europe 
there exist what one can term differences, almost 
of a class character, between blue-collar and 
white-collar groups. Moreover, to some extent 
these differences have even been “recognized” 
officially. Thus, in a number of European coun- 
tries, separate social security systems have been 
established for the two groups. While some social 
differences between white- and blue-collar workers 
do exist in the United States, certainly these 
differences aren’t “class deep”! In addition, 
unlike the great labor federations of Europe, the 
AFL-CIO has never had a purely “working 
class”? stamp upon it. 

My own best guess is that the most serious new 
efforts to organize white-collar workers in America 
in the next decade or so will probably stem from 
drives by the existing major industrial unions of 
the AFL-CIO. 

This should be accompanied by a continuation 
of the strong union advances already being re- 
corded in retail trade. The large increases in 
public employment almost guarantee that unions 
in this sector will continue to grow. A really 
sharp stepup in the unionization of public service 
employees, however, may depend upon finding 
new resources for the unions in that area. In 
addition, there will probably be an evolution 
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toward new forms of industrial relations in the 
public sector. 

The great surges of union organization in the 
past have often been a product of social forces 
outside the labor movement itself, such as war, 
inflation, and depression. The shaping role of 
such social forces will, of course, continue to be 
an important factor in future organizing, but 
the very existence of mass trade unionism in the 
United States today somewhat reduces the ele- 
ment of “spontaneity” in the situation. It 
seems likely that one way or another the AFL- 
CIO and its constituent unions will be a major 
force in the how and the when of organizing 
white-collar workers. This would be true even 
if the job somehow came to be done outside the 
federation. 

Returning to the problem of the white-collar 
worker in industry and my guess about new drives 
by industrial unions, I think this is going to be 
true for several reasons. In the first place, the 
nature of economic power in the United States 
tends to be company and/or industrial in charac- 
ter. To counterbalance this power, workers must 
be organized along roughly parallel lines—which 
seems to mean that white-collar workers, to be 


effective bargainers, must be closely organized 
with existing production and maintenance workers’ 


unions. It is conceivable, of course, that there can 
be “‘craft’’ white-collar workers in the great sectors 
of U.S. industry; however, the failures of craft 
unionization efforts in most mass-production in- 
dustries and companies prior to the midthirties 
show the difficulties, if not the futility, of plural 
unionism in these situations. 

Moreover, when broad craft-like unions have 
been set up in Europe to cover all white-collar 
workers in industry, it has always been necessary 
to break them up into separate industrial segments 
for bargaining purposes. In the United States, 
where the locus of bargaining power is set even 
more deeply into company structure as opposed 
even to industrial structure, the possibility of 
effective bargaining for white-collar workers 
through a broad national craft-type of union 
seems to present great difficulties. I cannot 
imagine a union of clerks and secretaries which 
cuts across all private industrial lines bargaining 
successfully with General Motors, for I doubt that 
any serious bond of group consciousness links a 
GM clerk with one in the Chase Manhattan Bank. 


Also, the important resources which may be 
necessary to unionize nonmanual workers in 
industry are to be found in the industrial unions 
which also claim jurisdiction in this field. It is 
hard to see how these resources could be mobilized 
at the same time that the large industrial unions 
are asked to relinquish their jurisdictions to a 
new—or at least newly refurbished—purely white- 
collar union. 

Finally, there is an enormous field where more 
purely white-collar types of organizations will have 
sway. I am thinking of insurance companies, 
banks, general office buildings, and so forth. 
Here the problem of mobilizing sufficient resources 
to do the job presents great difficulties. On the 
other hand, when and if the leading industrial 
unions make up their minds to tackle this job 
within their jurisdictions, resources will probably 
become more generally available for white-collar 
unionism. 

But do not misunderstand me. If the AFL- 
CIO and/or the major industrial unions are to be 
successful in organizing new millions of nonmanual 
workers, there will have to be some major struc- 
tural shifts in the present-day labor movement. 

In Europe, some recognition has been given to 
the need for serious structural change and the 
more effective representation of nonmanual work- 
ers in the top councils of several of the older 
federations. Without necessarily assuming that 
the United States will or must follow exactly the 
European pattern, it would seem to me that some 
structural “face lifting’ will be necessary if the 
AFL-CIO is to make a new and more vivid appeal 
to nonmanual workers. Moreover, judging by 
experience in other countries, such structural 
changes are genuinely necessary if the prevailing 
blue-collar interests are to be modified in terms of 
the needs of white-collar workers. I have in mind 
something like a special department or division 
for white-collar worker problems at or near the 
top structure of the labor movement itself. 

Extending up the national union line, special 
divisions will be needed within the industrial 
union structure to help coordinate and extend the 
interests of nonmanual workers. Something like 
a national salaried workers conference, or division 
(such as the International Union of Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers has set up), may be 
the answer here.- A white-collar division in the 
national union can provide the basis for meeting 
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the special union personnel problems that will be 
posed in the organization of nonmanual workers. 
It may take some new organizers more native to 
white-collar work and outlook to help unionize 
nonmanual workers. On the other hand, limited 
experience in a few unions shows that some of the 
better organizers from the blue-collar area can 
make the “shift”? to white-collar organizing quite 
successfully. In any event, these white-collar 
worker organizers could be based, in part, in this 
special salaried worker division. 


Professional Unions 


There has been an enormous increase in the 
employment of professional workers—notably 
engineers, scientists, technicians—in U.S. industry 
and elsewhere. But numbers alone do not under- 
score the importance of professional employees. 
The very nature of modern industrial society 
is making the engineer and the scientist in in- 
dustry, as well as the research specialist in the 
laboratory, a kind of new technological elite. 
Sooner or later, organizations—unions in one form 
or another—will emerge from among these groups 
as well as from the more routine groups of white- 
collar workers. 

Curiously enough, there is almost nothing to 
guide us from past European experience on what is 
likely to be the nature and character of professional 
unionism in the United States. Engineering 
unionism actually seems to have made a bit more 
progress here than abroad. 

Successful engineering unionism in the United 
States will ultimately be closely related to produc- 
tion and maintenance unionism in the great U.S. 
industries. Whether this will take the form of 
complete integration of professional and high-level 
technical workers (college graduates primarily) 
into the ranks of large industrial unions, I am not 
quite certain. Even should this be the route, 
however, there will doubtless be need for institu- 
tions which can establish occupational bonds of an 


interindustry character among these groups of 
workers who have such a strong desire for purely 
professional association. 

Clearly, experience to date among engineers 
suggests that traditional union emphasis on such 
things as seniority or promotions and layoffs will 
undergo some modification. As we have already 
noted, there seems to be an especially strong 
interest among engineers in welfare items such as 
pensions and health insurance. 

The conservative political tendencies of engi- 
neers could pose some special problems for the 
“traditional” political programs of American 
unionism. ‘This is not to say that engineers will 
be less interested in political action than the 
typical union member is today. Indeed, political 
involvement seems to score much more highly 
among professional workers than among skilled or 
unskilled workers. 


Conclusion 


When relatively so little has been done, it is 
impossible to foresee what forms white-collar 
unionism will ultimately take. I do remain 
convinced, however, that the very nature of 
modern society will compel white-collar workers, 
like other groups, to seek and develop means and 
methods of representation in the critical industrial 
decisions influencing their lives. 

When sufficient resources and energy are finally 
turned toward this newer area of unionization, we 
may well discover that most of us have had a 
tendency to exaggerate its difficulty. Indeed, as 
one surveys the organizing efforts of trade unions 
in the blue-collar field in recent years, he is almost 
driven to the conclusion that a similar outlay of 
resources in the white-collar field would bear 
greater fruit. While the unionization of white- 
collar workers will require some different ap- 
proaches, these are differences and not necessarily 
greater obstacles than those which today confront 
the unions in blue-collar organizing. 
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Social Research 
in Medical Care 


Opin W. ANDERSON* 


By 1950, voluntary health insurance was paying 
one-half of the Nation’s general hospital bill and 
40 percent of the surgical bill. After rapid growth 
during the forties, voluntary health insurance was 
ready for an evaluation of its accomplishments 
and clarification of the problems that still needed 
to be solved from the standpoint of the public. 
In response to this need, the drug, pharmaceutical, 
chemical, and allied industries established the 
Health Information Foundation in 1949 to con- 
duct research in the social and economic aspects 
of the health field. By 1952, the foundation staff 
had recommended studies of family costs and 
voluntary health insurance using the tools of 
social survey methodology.! The foundation pro- 
gram has evolved from this base. The patterns 
of research sponsorship are interesting. In the 
twenties, American industry had financed the 
Committee on Costs of Medical Care research in 
the social and economic aspects of personal health 
services through six foundations; in 1935-36, the 
Federal Government financed and conducted a 
nationwide survey of morbidity. In the fifties, 
American industry organized a foundation and 
financed the first nationwide survey of family 
expenditures for medical care and voluntary 
health insurance, and now the Federal Govern- 
ment is again financing and conducting a national 
survey of morbidity. 


Future Research 


Before describing research needed, we must ask 
ourselves how much we now know that is useful 
in planning and policy formulation. The follow- 
ing can be listed: 


1. Range and distribution of facilities and personnel. 

2. Range and distribution of costs, by type of service 
for the family. 

3. Range and distribution of health insurance and its 
relative effectiveness in helping families pay for care. 

4. Range and distribution of utilization of various types 
of services. 

5. Crude estimates of the relationship between need 
and demand and of the problem of unmet need. 


6. A general idea of the incidence and prevalence of 
causes of morbidity and the causes of death. 


There has been a freewheeling period in the 
development of health services both as to methods 
of payment and organization. There has been a 
steady expansion in amount of money spent, use 
of services, and types of service available. We 
seem to be coming to the end of an era now and 
entering one of consolidation and stocktaking. 
This is particularly true of the matter of cost, 
where the question is being asked: How can cost 
be reduced or at least contained? The question 
should be reformulated as follows: What is the 
price tag on an adequate health service for the 
American people? Statement of the question 
suggests an examination of the elements that go 
into cost—adequate levels of utilization, types of 
controls on enrollment, controls and reviews of 
hospital admissions and discharges, limitations on 
health insurance benefits, quality of services, and 
prices of services. Cost results from the interac- 
tion of two components—price and volume. 
Consequently, research in medical care in this 
emerging era needs to go into the problem of 
administering health agencies. Most of the re- 
search heretofore has been with the problems of 
the consumer in paying for services and the 
incidence of disease. The type of research prob- 
lems suggested will tax the ingenuity of present 
research methods in the social sciences and the 
ingenuity of the social scientists. 


Use of Services. The health insurance field is 
moving more and more into controls on use and 
price in order to contain expenditures. So that 
this can be done as intelligently and equitably as 
possible without stifling the continued need for 
flexibility, students of administration should 
examine the types of controls now in general use. 
They need to be evaluated and tested, and experi- 
ments need to be conducted on other forms of 
control as well. The prevailing form of control 
is financial, exemplified by subscribers to health 


“Research Director, Health Information Foundation, New York City. 

1 Odin W. Anderson and Jacob J. Feldman, Family Medical Costs and 
Voluntary Health Insurance: A Nationwide Survey (New York, McGraw- 
Hill Book Co., Inc., 1956). Odin W. Anderson, Patricia Collette, and Jacob 
J. Feldman, Family Expenditure Patterns for Personal Health Services, 
1953 and 1958: Nationwide Surveys; and Health Insurance Benefits for 
Personal Health Services, 1953 and 1958: Nationwide Surveys (New York, 
Health Information Foundation, 1960), Research Series 14 and 15, respec- 
tively. 
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insurance having to pay a certain portion of the 
costs of insured services received. Another form 
is limitations on benefits in the number of hospital 
days, physicians’ calls, exclusion of benefits for 
certain medical conditions, and so on. But little 
is known, for example, about the effect that 
financial controls have on the volume of services 
used. Logically, the lower the premium the 
higher the deductible and coinsurance; but there 
has been no measurement of the effect on volume 
of use—the stated reason for the application of 
this form of control. 

There is a great deal of data revealing different 
patterns of utilization on the North American 
continent. In Saskatchewan, Canada, for ex- 
ample, the hospital admission rate is around 200 
admissions per 1,000 population per year. In 
the Indiana Blue Cross plan, it is around 130. 
The hospital admission rate for subscribers in 
group practice prepayment plans is apparently 
lower than in plans paying physicians on a fee- 
for-each-service basis. But no one really knows 
why these differences exist. Is there too little 
care in one instance or too much in the other? 
Indeed, except for very gross incidence, we do 
not even know how to define “too much,” ‘‘too 
Obviously, the field is 


little,” or “just right.” 
open for research into standards of adequacy. 


Costs. Useful research can be conducted to show 
explicitly the cost components of hospital care and 
why prices have risen so much in the past 5 years. 
We know roughly but not precisely. With good 
cost accounting, we can also move into efficiency 
studies relating personnel, services, and so forth, 
to hospital productivity. Useful research can also 
be conducted on how physicians in private practice 
set fees. Common sense says it is partly custom 
and partly the cost of conducting a practice. All 
evidence indicates that there will be fewer physi- 
cians in relation to population in the indefinite 
future. Given the method of fee setting prevail- 
ing today, what effect will this have on physicians’ 
fees and in turn on expenditures for physicians’ 
services? What are the implications for health 
insurance and the market place of medical care? 
Will fewer people get care because of higher prices? 
Will fewer people get care mainly because of the 
fewer number of physicians? Can services be or- 


ganized so that a smaller supply of physicians can 
be utilized more efficiently? All of these are public 
policy questions which have to be answered mainly 
on philosophical grounds; others can be answered 
at least in part by well formulated research-feeding 
policy formulation. 


Adequacy of Research, There is a dearth of quali- 
fied research personnel, not necessarily technically 
trained personnel who are skilled in statistics, 
manipulation of mass data, sampling, interview 
techniques, and so forth, but research personnel 
who have a sufficiently intimate knowledge of the 
problems and issues in the administration of health 
services today so that they can formulate and de- 
sign research projects in direct relation to these 
problems and issues. Further, where it is possible 
to gather data, these researchers must be able to 
interpret findings in relation to the problems and 
issues. Social research in the health field too often 
misses the mark because of inadequate formulation 
of the research problem and lack of candor in 
stating what the findings mean. 

Tied up with the ability of research personnel to 
formulate research projects relevant to the prob- 
lems and issues at hand is the necessary sense of 
strategy and tactics in mounting and carrying 
through a research program, particularly when the 
findings have direct implications for public policy 
and have overtones of controversy. This com- 
bination of skills is not common. 

Social and administrative research in the health 
field should flourish best in a broad university base, 
drawing on the concepts and skills of the various 
schools and departments. The best base for any 
particular project is difficult to determine in ad- 
vance—certainly when health services are studied, 
the medical school and school of public health 
should be involved to the degree necessary. Some- 
times the health schools are a good base for re- 
search, other times they are not. 

It seems to me that the difficulty of formulating 
and conducting research in the administration of 
health services is underestimated by schools of 
public administration and the other social science 
departments in the universities. There is a carry- 
over from what I may mistakenly believe to be 
simpler problems of research in the health field, 
such as unemployment compensation, pension 
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plans, and public assistance programs. These pro- 
grams are easier to evaluate as to adequacy, cost, 
and efficiency of operation than are the health 
services. Therefore, social scientists and other 
researchers in administration tend to oversimplify 
difficulties of research in the health field until they 
have had a great deal of contact with it. Methods 
to deepen the knowledge of social researchers re- 
garding the health field need to be explored. 


* s * 


In summary, for some time to come there is need 
for judicious and bold assessment of use and price. 
Use and price have been allowed to reach their own 
levels in a prosperous economy. Today, however, 


they have come under public scrutiny. The in- 
creasing extent to which personal health services 
are being paid by sources other than the patient 
directly at the time of service has also brought into 
the picture the manifold interests of insurance 
agencies, labor unions, industry, and insurance 
commissioners. The climate of opinion today is 
one desiring tighter financial and quality controls 
on the medical establishment than heretofore. 
The heart of our concern as researchers then be- 
comes: What forms can these controls take and 
can they be applied equitably? So far, there are 
scarcely any scientifically established criteria for 
determining the proper level of utilization and 
quality of services and their cost. 





The Nation’s private expenditures for medical care required $18.3 billion 
in 1959, a sum equivalent to 5.4 percent of disposable personal income. 
Seventy-two percent—$13 billion—was spent directly by consumers, and the 
balance was accounted for by insurance and prepayment arrangements. The 
total was nearly $1.6 billion higher than the amount spent in 1958. Ex- 
penditures made directly by consumers rose $916 million, an increase exceeded 
in only 2 other years. Those represented by insurance and prepayment 
rose an unprecedented $641 million. 

Per capita expenditures for medical care in 1959 amounted to $105, almost 
double the 1948 figure. Out-of-pocket expenditures by consumers were 
$75.49 per capita, and insurance accounted for $29.33 per capita. 


—Agnes W. Brewster, Voluntary Health Insurance and Private Medical Care Ex- 
penditures, 1948-59 (in Social Security Bulletin, U.S. Department of Health, 
Education, and Welfare, Social Security Administration, December 1960, p. 3). 





The Challenge Facing 
the Unemployment 
Insurance System 
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As 1961 BEGAN, large-scale unemployment again 
was casting its shadow over the Nation’s economy. 
Since unemployment insurance is the first line of 
defense against the shock of this economic hazard, 
it becomes important to review how well the un- 
employment insurance system is able to with- 
stand such a crisis and to fulfill its role effectively. 

In mid-January, about 5.4 million workers were 
jobless throughout the Nation. This is the highest 
January level since 1941. The trend in insured 
unemployment also reflects a deterioration of the 
job picture, reaching over 3.4 million in mid- 
January. Initial claims for unemployment com- 
pensation, filed by those beginning a period of un- 
employment, had reached record high levels in 
January. 

Adjusting for the effects of seasonal variations, 
the total number unemployed has represented 
over 6 percent of the labor force for 4 successive 
months, reaching 6.8 percent in December and 
declining somewhat to 6.6 percent in January. 
Not since October 1958 has the rate been so high. 
The total insured unemployed represented about 
8 percent of all covered workers in January and 
8.4 percent for the week ended February 11. 

The parallel between this trend and that for the 
comparable period at the opening of the 1957-58 
recession is plain (chart). Barring an unfore- 
seen reversal, unemployment in the first half of 
1961 appears likely to equal, if not surpass, the 
postwar peaks attained in 1958. 

One of the more disconcerting aspects of the 
current unemployment situation is that it has 
come hard on the heels of the last downturn, 
from which recovery was incomplete. While 
other economic indicators reflected recovery from 
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1958 recession levels, unemployment did not. 
Each of the three postwar slumps left the country 
with a growing residue of “hard core,” or per- 
sistent, unemployment. Indeed, during the last 
2 years, pockets of unemployment, both geo 
graphical and industrial, have multiplied. 

The current unemployment problem thus ap- 
pears to be composed of two significant elements: 
“hard core’ unemployment, growing persistently 
larger and more troublesome, and cyclical un- 
employment, reappearing after too brief an 
absence. As in 1958, the Government will direct 
considerable attention and effort toward measures 
to cope with the problem, not the least of these 
being unemployment insurance. 


UI: Strengths and Weaknesses 


Considering the seriousness of the 1957-58 reces- 
sion, the vigorous public debate over the adequacy 
of the UI system, the unprecedented action taken 
by the Federal Government in 1958 to extend the 
duration of benefits, and the widespread action 
by State governments to improve their unem- 
ployment insurance laws, it is valuable to review 
the present status of the system and its potential 
for meeting the new challenge. 

Since the program’s beginnings in the late 
1930’s, unemployment insurance has made a sub- 
stantial contribution to the cause of economic 
stability. The system now protects four out of 
every five wage and salary workers. Billions of 
dollars in benefits paid out to the unemployed 
over the years have helped to bolster consumer 
buying power at times when it was most important 
to do so. During the last 15 years, an average of 
5 million jobless workers each year have received 
$1.5 billion in benefits; in 1958 alone, $4 billion 
were paid out to 8 million unemployed workers. 

In fulfilling its role as a support for consumer 
purchasing power, unemployment insurance is 
limited by two factors: (1) a large proportion of 
the unemployed do not receive benefits, and (2) 
many of the jobless workers who do receive bene- 
fits get less than the levels considered necessary 
for adequate protection. 


Insured and Noninsured Unemployment. At var- 
ious points in time, the insured unemployed com- 


*Of the Office of Program and Legislation, Unemployment Insurance 
Service, Bureau of Employment Security. 
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prise from about 40 to 65 percent of all unem- 
ployed, tending to become a larger proportion as 
unemployment rises to its peak during recession 
periods. In December 1960, for example, it is 
estimated that slightly less than half of all unem- 
ployed persons in the Nation were drawing un- 
employment benefits. 

There are several reasons for the limited extent 
to which jobless workers receive unemployment 
compensation. Many are not insured because 
they did not work in employment covered under 
the unemployment insurance system. A substan- 
tial number who would be eligible for benefits 
delay filing claims, or never file at all. Others 
who do file claims are for various reasons dis- 
qualified from drawing benefits. A much larger 
number of the unemployed have only recently 
entered or returned to the labor force and therefore 
have not yet acquired benefit rights. Another 
group of currently noninsured unemployed work- 
ers have been out of work so long that they have 
exhausted all of their benefit rights and, for this 
reason, are no longer included among the insured 
unemployed, even though still jobless. 

Of the more than 2 million noninsured unem- 
ployed workers in December 1960, over two-fifths 
were workers not covered by the system and 
about a fourth were estimated to be new entrants 
or reentrants to the labor force. Most of the 
remainder were those who had previously ex- 
hausted their benefits and who were still unem- 
ployed in December. Table 1 compares the dis- 
tribution for December 1960 with December 1957 
and April 1958, when insured unemployment 
reached its peak. 


Coverage Limitations. During the last several 
years, it is estimated that between 55 and 60 
million persons were working for wages or salaries, 
including those in the Armed Forces. Covered 
employment averaged some 43.4 million, or about 
three-fourths of the total, in 1957, and 46.5 mil- 
lion, or about four-fifths of the total, in 1960.' 
The number of those not covered declined from 
about 15.6 million to somewhat less than 14 mil- 
lion workers between 1957 and 1960. 

The composition of the noncovered group, 
though most of it remained about the same, 


1 These figures include about 1 million workers insured under the Railroad 
Unemployment Insurance program, which is not part of the Federal-State 
system. 


showed several important changes during these 3 
years (table 2). Most significant was the enact- 
ment in 1958 by the Congress of the program of 
Unemployment Compensation for Ex-Servicemen, 
which extended protection to over 2.5 million mem- 
bers of the Armed Forces. Other amendments to 
the Social Security Act enacted by Congress in 
1960 extended coverage to a small number of 
previously unprotected workers (about 65,000) 
employed by certain Federal instrumentalities, 
by profitmaking ‘feeder’ businesses owned by 
nonprofit organizations, and in work connected 
with American aircraft outside the United States. 

State legislation has also produced a limited 
amount of improvement in coverage since 1957. 
Three States (New York, Oregon, and Vermont) 
extended coverage to about 165,000 workers em- 
ployed by small firms. Hawaii, Idaho, Indiana, 
and Oregon brought about 55,000 State and local 
government employees under unemployment in- 
surance protection. Employees of nonprofit or- 
ganizations were covered by Colorado, and Ha- 
waii became the first State to adopt broad coverage 
of workers in agriculture. In all, a total of nearly 
3 million workers have been extended unemploy- 
ment insurance protection by those actions at 
Federal and State levels during the past 3 years. 

Despite this progress, the gaps in unemploy- 
ment insurance coverage that existed at the close 
of 1957 by and large still remain. In the absence 
of Federal action, most States are reluctant to 
initiate their own extensions to small firms and 
nonprofit employers for reasons relating primarily 
to fears of interstate competition. It is significant 
that some 33 States have incorporated into their 
laws provisions for the automatic extension of 
coverage to small firms, if and when the Federal 
law does so through an extension of the Federal 
unemployment tax. 

Growth in employment by State and local gov- 
ernment since 1957 has more than offset the few 
extensions of unemployment insurance coverage 
to this group during recent years. Only State 
legislative action can bring these workers into the 
system. 

Coverage of hired workers in agriculture has 
always been regarded as difficult for administra- 
tive and financial reasons and, therefore, not feas- 
ible. Studies being made in several States of the 
feasibility of covering farm workers may reveal 
whether the administrative and financial objec- 
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tions to such extension do in fact represent sig- 
nificant deterrents to doing so at the present time. 


Duration of Benefit Protection. As indicated, a 
considerable number of unemployed workers have 
exhausted all of their benefit rights. During the 
1958 recession, large numbers of workers were 
exhausting their benefits, and the Congress en- 
acted the Temporary Unemployment Compensa- 
tion (TUC) Act.? The law represented a signifi- 
cant departure from the traditional view that the 
benefit aspects of the system were the exclusive 
concern of the State. 

The inadequacy of regular benefit protection 
provided by the States was revealed during the 
1958 recession. The average duration of protec- 
tion assured by the States in 1957 was 23.4 weeks. 
At the close of 1957, 20 States provided maximum 
benefit duration of 24 weeks or less, | as low as 
16 weeks. Of the 31 States which provided a 
maximum duration of 26 weeks or more (Pennsyl- 
vania would pay 30 weeks to all), only 8 did so for 
all claimants; 15 provided maximum protection 
(26 wecks) to less than 60 percent of the claimants 
during the third quarter of 1957 (table 3). During 
the same period, 20 percent or more of the claim- 
ants in 9 States were entitled to less than 15 weeks 
of benefits. Given these provisions, some 2.6 
million workers exhausted all of their benefit 
rights in 1958—approximately one of every three 
who filed for and received benefits. The conse- 
quence was TUC and greater activity by States 
in reexamining their duration provisions. 

During the period from about June 1958 to 
June 1959, 17 States fully participated in the 
TUC program.’ All exhaustees in these States 


Taste 1. EstimatepD DISTRIBUTION OF THE UNEM- 
PLOYED BY UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE PROTECTION, 
DEcEMBER 1957, Aprit 1958, AND DecEMBER 1960 


[Millions of workers] 





Unemployment insurance protection Decem- April 


ber 1957 | 1958 





Total unemployed workers 3.4 





Receiving unemployment insurance bene- 


1. 
1 





Unemployed unemployment insurance 
exhaustees 0.3 

Workers not covered by unemployment 
insurance !.... . 
= 





New entrants and reentrants. 
Disqualified or did not file 














1 Includes some 100,000 formerly self-employed or unpaid family workers. 
Nore: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 


became eligible for extension of unemployment 
benefits amounting to 50 percent of their previous 
benefit entitlement. In addition, five other 
States enacted programs for temporary extensions 
of benefits independent of TUC. Together, 
these 22 States accounted for about 70 percent 
of the claimants who exhausted their regular 
benefits between July 1, 1957, and June 30, 1958. 

During the period of operation of TUC and 
the independent State extensions in 1958 and 
1959, a total of 2 million persons received an 
average benefit of $30 a week for an additional 
10 weeks. About half of those who received 
extended benefits exhausted these as well. These 
programs added about $600 million to the Na- 
tion’s purchasing power at a critical time, thereby 
strengthening unemployment insurance in its role 
of helping to limit or reverse the downturn. 

Improvements in duration were made by many 
States after 1957, most of them in the 1959 
legislative sessions.* Some 21 States have liberal- 
ized this aspect of their unemployment insurance 
programs in one way or another during the last 
3 years. Today, six States (California, Con- 
necticut, Idaho, Illinois, North Carolina, and 
Vermont) provide for an automatic extension of 
duration if insured unemployment reaches speci- 
fied levels, a feature which was not part of any 
State law in 1957. In addition, nine States pay 
benefits to some claimants for 28 or more weeks 
(as many as 39 weeks in one State) at all times; 
only Pennsylvania did so in 1957. Eleven of the 
20 States with a maximum of less than 26 weeks 
in 1957 have increased their maximum to 26 
or more weeks. No State now has a maximum 
duration of less than 20 weeks. 

These changes represent progress. Still, in 
the third quarter of 1960, nearly one of every 
three claimants was entitled to less than 26 weeks 
of protection. During 1960, about 1.6 million 
claimants exhausted their benefits—about one 
out of every four who drew benefits. Of those 
who exhausted benefits during the third quarter 
of that year, over half drew benefits for less than 


2 For a description of the law, see 1958 Congressional Action to Improve 
UI Benefits (in Monthly Labor Review, November 1958, pp. 1236-1242). 

3 Twelve other States agreed to administer the TUC extension for those 
who exhausted their benefits under one of the Federal programs for former 
Federal civilian and military employees, though not to exhaustees of their 
own State programs. 

‘See State Unemployment Insurance Legislation in 1959 (in Monthly 
Labor Review, January 1960, pp. 50-51). 
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26 weeks, a third for less than 20 weeks. Some 
of the large industrial States (Michigan, New 
Jersey, New York, Ohio, and Pennsylvania) 
where claimants exhausted benefits in great 
numbers in 1958 have not extended their maxi- 
mum duration beyond the 26 weeks (30 in 
Pennsylvania) then prevailing.’ 


The Weekly Benefit Amount. Apart from the limita- 
tions of coverage and duration which prevent many 
jobless workers from receiving unemployment in- 
surance, there is also the question of whether those 
who do receive benefits are adequately compen- 
sated. The objective of the system has been to 
pay a benefit that would enable a jobless worker 
to meet essential expenses, yet not be so high 
in relation to his wage as to weaken his incentive 
to return to work. This objective has been 
equated with benefit levels yielding at least 50 
percent of the worker’s weekly wages. The most 
serious obstacle to the achievement of this goal 
has been the low ceilings imposed by the States 
on the weekly benefit amount. 

While weekly benefit levels below the ceilings 
generally equal at least 50 percent of the weekly 
wages associated with those levels, unemployed 
workers with higher wages are compensated at a 
proportionately lower rate. In most States, be- 
cause of low benefit ceilings, workers earning the 
statewide average wage (and in many States, 
those earning considerably less) cannot receive a 
benefit equal to at least half their wage when un- 
employed. Thus, 52 percent of all unemploy- 
ment insurance claimants throughout the country 
were limited to the maximum basic weekly benefit 
amount during 1957. In 19 States, at least three 
out of every five claimants were limited to the 
maximum weekly benefit amount. 

Since the end of 1957, 32 States have raised the 
ceilings on the weekly benefit amount, as shown 
in table 4. The improvement in dollar terms is 
substantial. However, weekly wages, to which 
weekly benefits are related, have also risen over 
this period. Between 1957 and the 12 months 
ending June 1960, the average weekly wage in 
covered employment increased in all States. 
There is evidence that this rising trend in wages 


* Ohio liberalized its duration formula somewhat but continues to limit 
benefits to 26 weeks. 

*In a few States, some claimants at the basic maximum received a higher 
benefit if they had dependents. 


TABLE 2. UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE COVERAGE OF 
Wace AnD SaLtary Workers, 1957 anp 1960 


[Millions of workers] 





: 


Unemployment insurance coverage 





3 


ears! ool » 


Total wage and salary workers ! 





Covered by unemployment insurance 
Not covered by unemployment insurance ! 


_— > 





State and local government employces 
Employees of small firms 

Agricultura! workers ? 

Employees of nonprofit organizations ! 
Domestic workers 
Other exclusions _-_.. 
Armed Forces 


co, Pepem| oS 














1 Excludes clergymen and members of religious orders, student nurses, 
interns, and students employed in schools where enrolled. 

2 Includes agricultural processing workers. 
, 3 Covered by Unemployment Compensation for Ex-servicemen, enacted 
n 1958. 


continued throughout 1960. When compared 
with weekly wages, the dollar increases in weekly 
benefit ceilings take on somewhat less significance 
as improvements. Certainly, without such in- 
creases, the overall benefit structure in the States 
would be notably weaker today with respect to 
wages. Table 4 also compares the ratios between 
the maximum weekly benefit amount as of the start 
of 1958 and 1961 and the average weekly wage in 
each State. On balance, there appears to have 
been some improvement in slightly more than half 
the States. But these improvements are limited 
in most cases, and in 22 States, the benefit-wage 
relationship has actually deteriorated. 

Only one State (Hawaii) now provides a maxi- 
mum weekly basic benefit of an amount considered 
necessary to assure that the great majority of 
workers will be able to receive half their wages if 
unemployed, that is, a maximum equal to three- 
fifths to two-thirds of the average weekly wage. 
In nine States, maximums are 50 percent or more 
of statewide average wages, compared with five 
States at the start of 1958. Six States (Colorado, 
Kansas, Utah, Vermont, Wisconsin, and Wyo- 
ming) now provide for automatic adjustment of 
benefit maximums to reflect changes in wages. In 
other States, further legislative action will be 
necessary even to maintain the present relation- 
ship of benefit ceilings to wages if wages continue 
to rise. 

Despite increases in benefit ceilings since 1957, 
nearly half of all claimants in fiscal 1960 were 
limited to the maximum benefit amount. This 
portrays a serious continuing weakness in a pro- 
gram intended as a wage-related benefit system. 
When workers from the higher paying industries, 
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characteristically hard-hit by recession conditions, 
crowd into the claims lines, the low benefit ceilings 
severely restrict the effectiveness with which un- 
employment insurance can stabilize purchasing 
power. 


TaBLe 3. MaxtmumM DovRATION OF BENEFITS AND PER- 
CENT OF CLAIMANTS ENTITLED TO Less THAN 15 AND 
26 on More Weexs UNpbER State UNEMPLOYMENT 
InsurRANCE Laws, JuLY-SepTeMBER, 1957 anv 1960 
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U designates uniform duration for all claimants. 


1 Data for 1957 include, but those for 1960 exclude, claimants establishing 
entitlement under program of unemployment compensation for Federal 
employees. 

2 Excludes Wisconsin; comparable data not available. 

3 Excludes Georgia; data not available. 

4 Includes Kentucky, which changed from uniform to variable duration; 


Financial Problems. At the close of 1957, re- 
serves in State funds for unemployment insurance 
benefit payments totaled $8.7 billion. With an- 
nual tax collections running around $1.5 billion 
and the highest benefit costs experienced in any 
previous year about $2 billion (in 1954), there 
seemed little cause for concern as 1958 opened. 

In 1958, over $3.5 billion in benefits were paid 
out of State funds; $2.3 billion were disbursed in 
1959 and $2.7 billion in 1960. Still, despite such 
heavy drains, the aggregate reserves available at 
the close of 1960 are estimated at over $6.6 billion. 
Though about $2 billion less than 3 years ago, 
total reserves appear ample to cover the high 
benefit costs anticipated for 1961. 

The aggregates, however, conceal considerable 
variation among the States with respect to 
financial solvency and health. To a number of 
States, 1958 and 1959 were severe blows. Re- 
serves in Michigan and Pennsylvania fell to such 
low levels that these States were eligible for ad- 
vances from the Federal unemployment account 
under the provision of Title XII of the Social 
Security Act.’ Alaska, already showing a deficit, 
went more deeply into debt. Reserves in three 
other States—Delaware, Oregon, and West Vir- 
ginia—also became so low that these States were 
eligible for loans. However, they did not borrow 
because of substantial increases in tax collections 
and improving economic conditions. 

At the close of 1960, the reserves of individual 
States varied from levels that were more than 
adequate to dangerously inadequate positions. 
In about a dozen States, reserves are not con- 
sidered adequate to cover benefit costs for a re- 
cession period. Some States, on the other hand, 
have enough reserves to cover, such costs several 
times. Since, in this system, States which are 
“poor” with respect to reserves cannot draw on 
the reserves of the “rich” States, there is con- 
siderable concern over the ability of some States 
to withstand the heavy demands of 1961. 

During the last 3 years, a number of States 
acted to strengthen their financial structure. 
Most of those in which reserve funds declined to 
dangerously low levels during the 1958 recession 
have since taken legislative action to bolster the 
reserve level. In the others, the decreases ,in 
reserve funds automatically increased tax rates 


7 P.L. 83-567. Each has borrowed over $100 million. 
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Total Unemployment, Insured Unemployment, and Initial Claims, July 1956-June 1958 and 
July 1959-December 1960 
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TaBLe 4. RELATIONSHIP OF MaximMuM WEEKLY BENEFIT 
AMOUNT AND AVERAGE WEEKLY WAGE IN EMPLOYMENT 
Coverep By STaTE UNEMPLOYMENT INSURANCE Laws, 
JANUARY 1, 1958, AND JANuARY 1, 1961 
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1 Higher amount includes dependents’ allowances except in Colorado, 
where maximum is increased 25 percent for claimants with covered wages 
in excess of $1,000 per year for 5 consecutive years and no benefits received. 
Maximum augmented amount not shown for Massachusetts since any figure 
presented would be based on an assumed number of dependents. 

3 Percentages for 1958 and 1961 are based on average weekly wage in preced- 
ing calendar and fiscal year respectively. 


substantially, e.g., in West Virginia, where the 
average tax rate in 1958 was 1.2 percent, all em- 
ployers are now paying 2.7 percent; in Michigan, 
the average tax rate increased from 2.1 percent 
in 1958 to 3 percent. 

Legislative action to bolster low reserve funds 
included wholesale upward revisions in tax struc- 
tures (Alaska, Oregon, Maryland, Illinois, Penn- 


sylvania), increased taxable wage bases (Alaska, 
California, Oregon), increased minimum and 
maximum tax rates, and higher trigger points for 
the application of higher yield tax schedules and 
for the suspension of reduced rates. 

In all but 12 States, tax rates have gone up since 
1957 in response to sharply increased levels of 
benefit outlay. Total employer contributions in 
all States increased from an average of 1.3 to 1.9 
percent of taxable wages (0.9 to 1.2 percent of 
total covered wages) between 1957 and 1960. In 
about 15 States, including most of the major in- 
dustrial States, the average contribution rate rose 
even more steeply over this period. In 1957, the 
average rate exceeded 2 percent of taxable wages 
in only 4 States; in 1960, it did so in 16 States (7 
of which averaged 2.7 percent or higher). In five 
States, all employers are paying the statutory 
maximum tax rate. Coinciding with recession 
conditions, the equally high tax rates indicated for 
1961 conflict with the countercyclical financing ob- 
jectives of the unemployment insurance program. 

Despite these changes, there is some doubt as 
to whether all of these States will be able to main- 
tain solvent funds if unemployment during 1961 
and. 1962 continues at levels as high as, or in excess 
of, ‘those experienced in 1958. The fina cial 
problems of the States have been aggravated by 
the failure of unemployment to decline to prere- 
cession levels after 1958 and the current return to 
recession conditions so soon after the last slump. 

Several aspects of the system’s financial struc- 
ture were causing uneasiness several years ago; ® 
today, they represent even more serious problems. 
One factor which stands in the path of sound 
financial planning is the taxable wage base limita- 
tion, unchanged since 1939. Tax rates apply only 
to the first $3,000 of a worker’s annual earnings 
except in a handful of States. In 1939, such earn- 
ings represented more than 95 percent of all wages 
in covered employment; 20 years later, they ac- 
counted for only 62 percent. While States may 
raise their tax base, as six have done, they tend 
to continue to restrict the tax base to $3,000, as 
does the Federal Government for purposes of the 
Federal unemployment tax. States are also 
reluctant to increase tax rates to derive higher 


§ See, for example, Policy Implications of UI Financing (in Monthly Labor 
Review, March 1959, pp. 249-251). 

* Taxable earnings in these States are: Alaska, $7,200; California, Dela- 
ware, Nevada, Rhode Island, $3,600; Oregon, $3,600 except that when fund 
falls below 6 percent of taxable wages, the tax base is $3,800. 
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revenue from this narrowing base because they 
fear ® competitive disadvantage in relation to 
other States. As wages continue to rise and bene- 
fits follow, the limited taxable wage base becomes 
an even graver restriction. In some instances, 
benefit costs expressed as a percent of taxable 
wages are approaching and even exceeding the 
legal maximum tax rate. 

The lack of sound tax structures in some States 
is another area of grave concern. Despite numer- 
ous studies of the elements involved in assuring 
solvent funds, there remains considerable ex- 
ploratory work to be done on the means of achiev- 
ing and maintaining solvency—and even on the 
measures of such solvency. By any measure, 
however, it appears evident that a number of 
State funds are in trouble, and 1961 is likely to 
increase this number. This predicament reflects 
factors other than the limitations on the taxable 
wage base and the maximum rate, e.g., past 
reluctance to raise taxes at times opportune for 
needed fund replenishment, the greater severity of 
recession unemployment in some States, and the 
recognition of the need for more adequate, and 
therefore more costly, benefit provisions. 


1® Under the present law, a State may obtain repayable advances from the 
Federal Government if its reserves are insufficient to meet benefit costs in a 
current or succeeding month, 


Indicated, then, are two needs: (1) some 
acceptable solvency standards with enough force 
to insure the adoption of sound tax policies that 
would permit maintenance of realistic reserve 
levels; and (2) some secondary source of reserves, 
accumulated from all States, to relieve a few 
States where external developments have aggra- 
vated consistently high unemployment. While 
advances from the Federal unemployment ac- 
count provide a means for dealing with high 
cost problems in brief emergencies, they do not 
meet the problem faced by some States of sus- 
tained and disproportionately high costs. 


Conclusions 


There can be no question that many States have 
made progress since 1957 toward strengthening 
their unemployment insurance programs. This 
is particularly true with respect to duration and, 
to a lesser extent, the weekly benefit amount. 
Coverage and financial improvements have been 
less notable. On the whole, the Federal-State 
system continues to display many serious short- 
comings which weaken its ability to function 
effectively in a recession. These shortcomings will 
become increasingly evident if the recession 
deepens in 1961. 





Summaries of Studies and Reports 





Military Service Allowances in 
Major Union Contracts, 1959 


RIGHTS AND BENEFITs accruing to employees leav- 
ing for military training are protected by law, and 
only a relatively small number of major collective 
bargaining agreements in 1959 provided benefits 
beyond those legally required. About 15 percent 
of the 1,687 major agreements in effect in 1959 
specifically provided for an allowance or bonus to 
employees entering the Armed Forces or serving 
a regular tour of duty as part of a reserve unit. 


This proportion was slightly higher than in 1953, 
when such payments were specified in 10 percent 
of the agreements analyzed.' Most of this change 
was due to a doubling in the payments for reserve 
duty under the Reserve Forces Act of 1955.? 


1See Military Service Payments in Union Agreements, 1953 (in Monthly 
Labor Review, July 1954, pp. 771-776) or BLS Bull. 1181 (1955), pp. 1-6. 

2 Under that act, men who have completed 2 to 4 years of active duty with the 
Armed Forces may be required to serve in the Ready Reserves or the Stand- 
by Reserves until they have completed 6 years’ service. Ready Reservists, 
in addition to participating in not less than eight scheduled drills or training 
periods, are to perform each year 17 days of active duty or not more than 30 
days of active duty for training. New enlistees, who are required to enroll 
for 8 years, must perform initial active duty of 3to6 months and then par- 
ticipate in the annua! training programs. 


Miurrary Service ALLOWANCES IN MaJorR 
{Workers in 


TABLE 1, 





Agreements with pay provisions for— 





Number 
studied 


Total with 
pay provisions Regular 
military and 

short-term 
reserve duty 


Short-term 
reserve 
duty only 


Regular 
military 
duty only 


Emergency 


Industry duty only 





Work- | Agree- 
ers | ments 


Agree-| Work- | Agree-| Work- | Agree-| Work- | Agree-| Work- 
ments ments ments; ers 





All industries 7, 477.3 252 





Manufacturing 








Ordnance and accessories 

Food and kindred products_. 

Tobacco manufactures 

Textile-mill products 

Apparel and other finished textile products 
Lumber and wood products, except furniture 
Furniture and fixtures 

Paper and allied products 

Printing, publishing, and allied industries 
Chemicals and allied products 

Petroleum refining and related industries 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products 
Leather and leather products 

Stone, clay, and glass products 

Primary metal industries 

Fabricated metal products. - 

Machinery, except electrical... 

Electrical machinery, equipment, and supplies 
Transportation equipment 

Instruments and related products 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 


Nonmanufacturing 2 





Mining, crude petroleum, and natural gas production 
Transportation 2 

Communications 

Utilities: Electric and gas- 

Wholesale trade 

Retail trade 

Hotels und restaurants. 















































1 Includes 1 agreement with pay poastiens for all types of military service, 


provides emergency pay only. All of these 10 agreements also pay for pre- 
8 with allowances for regular and short-term reserve duty, and 1 which tions. 


induction examinations 
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The present study was based on an analysis of 
1,687 collective bargaining agreements, each cover- 
ing 1,000 or more workers, or virtually all such 
agreements in the United States, exclusive of rail- 
roads and aitlines.* The 7.5 million workers cov- 
ered by these agreements represented somewhat 
less than half of all workers estimated to be under 
agreement in the United States, exclusive of rail- 
road and airline agreements. Of the agreements 
analyzed, 1,063 agreements, covering 4.5 million 
workers, were in manufacturing, and 624 agree- 
ments, with slightly over 2.9 million workers, were 
in nonmanufacturing industries. All the agree- 
ments were in effect in January 1959 or later, with 
about half expiring during 1959. 


3 Agreements for the railroad and airline industries are not collected by the 
Bureau and are therefore not included in this study. 


CoLLEcTIVE BARGAINING AGREEMENTS, BY INDUSTRY, 1959 
thousands} 


Prevalence 


Provisions for military service allowances or 
bonuses to employees entering regular military 
service and/or reserve or emergency duty were 
found in 252 agreements, or about 15 percent of 
the agreements studied (table 1). Although some 
contracts in all but three manufacturing and four 
nonmanufacturing industries included these allow- 
ances, more than half (133) were found in the 
following five industries: chemicals and allied 
products, electrical machinery, transportation 
equipment, communications, and electric and gas 
utilities. 

The number of agreements with pay provisions 
for short-term reserve duty (154) exceeded those 
for regular service (140) and emergency service 
(45). Agreements providing for all three types of 





Agreements with pay provisions for—Continued 





| 
Preinduction Regular | Regular, short- 
physical or | military duty term reserve, 
draft board | and preinduc- | and emergency 
examination |tionexamination) duty 


Short-term 

reserve and 

emergency 
duty 


Industry 





| 
| 
| 
| 


| | | "i | 
Agree- | Work- | Agree- | Work- | Agree- | Work- Agree- | Work- 
ments } ers | ments ers | ments | ers | | 


Agree- 


} ments ments 








53.0 | 


All industries. 








Manufacturing. 








Ordnance and accessories. 

Food and kindred products. 

Tobacco manufactures. 

Textile-mill products. 

Apparel and other finished textile products. 
Lumber and wood products, except furniture. 
Furniture and fixtures. 

Paper and allied products. 

Printing, publishing, and allied industries. 
Chemicals and allied products. 

Petroleum refining and related industries. 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products. 
Leather and leather products. 

Stone, clay, and glass products. 

Primary metal industries. 

Fabricated metal products. 

Machinery, except electrical. 

Electrical a equipment, and supplies, 
Transportation equipment. 

| Instruments and related products. 
Miscellaneous manufacturing. 


Nonmanufacturing.? 

















Mining, crude petroleum, and natural gas production. 
Transportation.® 

Communications. 

Utilities: Electric and gas. 

Wholesale trade. 

Retail trade. 

Hotels and restaurants. 

Services. 

Construction. 

Miscellaneous nonmanufacturing. 








3 Excludes railroad and airline industries. 


: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 
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military leave were concentrated in the electrical 
machinery and communications industry, while 
allowances for reserve training were prevalent in 
the rubber industry, transportation equipment, 
and electric and gas utilities. 

Paid time off for preinduction physical exami- 
nation was specified in only 35 agreements, as in 
the following clauses: 

Any employee ordered by selective service to report for 
preinduction physical or any employee ordered by Military 
Reserve to report for a physical examination preparatory 
to and in connection with being ordered to military training 
and service and thereby required to be absent from work 
shall be granted pay for time lost .... 


* * * 


When an employee is ordered to report to his local 
draft board during his regularly scheduled working hours, 
actual time off will be compensated for at his regular 
straight-time rate, but not to exceed a maximum of 8 hours 
for each bona fide order. 


Regular Service Allowances 


Employees departing for regular military service 
were, in most cases, entitled to an allowance ex- 
pressed in multiples of a full week or month of pay, 
without deduction of the military pay received 
during the interval covered by the plan (table 2). 
Less frequent were provisions for a salary continua- 
tion plan under which the employee received the 
difference between his salary and his military pay 
(i.e., makeup), a practice generally followed in the 
communications industry. A third arrangement, 
noted in a small number of agreements, called for 
a fixed-dollar allowance. Clauses illustrating 
these types of payments follow: 


Any employee who has a 3-month service record with 
the employer and who is called into the military service 
of his country . . . shall receive, at the time of actual 
induction into active service, a bonus pay of 1 week 


TaBLe 2. Types or Miuirrary SERVICE ALLOWANCES IN MAJOR 


(Workers in 





Full pay for— Pay differential (makeup) for— 





Regular duty 


Emergency duty Regular duty 


Short-term reserve 
duty 


Short-term reserve 
duty 





Agree- 
ments 


Workers 


Workers Workers Workers | Agree- | Workers 


ments 


Agree- 
ments 


Agree- Agree- 


ments 





All industries 


247.8 


45 








Manufacturing 


14 





Ordnance and accessories 
Food and kindred products 
Tobacco manufactures 
Textile-mill products neni 
Apparel and other textile finished products... 
Lumber and wood products, except furniture 
Furniture and fiatures 

Paper and allied products. 

Printing, publishing, and allied industries 
Chemicals and allied products. 

Petroleum refining and related industries 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products 
Leather and leather products 
Stone, clay, and glass products _- 
Primary metal industries-_-... 
Fabricated metal products... 
Machinery, except electrical - 
Electrical machinery, equipment, and supplies. 
Transportation equipment 
Instruments and related products. 
Miscellaneous manufacturing 











Nonmanufacturing ? 





~ 
3 NESNrorrr 
MOANAAAD 


— 





Mining, crude petroleum, and natural gas production 
Transportation 2 
Communications 


















































1 Covers agreements in which employees have an option between full or 
differential pay, which refer to the continuation of existing practices, or which 
are otherwise not clear. 


2 Excludes railroad and airline industries. 
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equivalent to 40 hours’ pay, based on his hourly rate of 


pay. * * * 


Any employee having worked for a period of 1 year at 
the . . . plant of the corporation who enters the Armed 
Forces of the United States ... shall, upon entering 
the Armed Forces of the United States or oceangoing 
merchant marine, receive 1 month’s pay, less his or her 
first month’s pay as a member of the Armed Forces of the 
United States or oceangoing merchant marine. 

* * * 

In the event of declaration of war or declaration of 
national emergency by the President, employees called 
into military service during the period of such war or 
national emergency will be paid a bonus of $40 at the 
time of their departure for military service. 


Under the three types of payments described 
above, the actual amount of the allowance (aside 
from differences in wage rates), or its duration, 
was either uniform for all employees meeting 


CoLLecTIVE BARGAINING AGREEMENTS, BY INDUSTRY, 1959 
thousands] 


minimum length-of-service requirements, or more 
often, it varied according to length of service. 
In 23 of the 76 plans with graduated benefits, an 
employee’s dependency status also entered into 
the computation of benefits (table 3). 

Minimum service requirements under all plans 
were generally attained after 6 months of service 
or less and, most frequently, entitled an employee 
to full or makeup pay of 1 or 2 weeks (table 4). 
Where the allowance was expressed in dollar 
amounts, it ranged from $40 to $150. 

The maximum benefits provided for in the 
graduated plans were more liberal (table 5), 
especially in the 23 plans which granted additional 
benefits to employees with dependents. In the 
latter cases, makeup payments up to 6 months 
were possible, as illustrated in the example on the 
following page. 





Pay differential Dollar amounts 
(makeup) for— ior— 
Continued 


Other ! 





Emergency duty Regular duty Regular duty 


Short-term reserve 
duty 


Emergency duty 








Agree- 
ments 


Workers | Agree- | Workers | Agree- | Workers 


ments 


Workers 


Agree- 
ments 


Workers 





1.3 


All industries. 











1.3 


Manufacturing. 





1.3 


Ordnance and accessories. 

Food and kindred products. 

.| Tobacco manufactures. 

Textile-mill products. 

Apparel and other textile finished products. 
Lumber and wood products, except furniture. 
Furniture and fixtures. 

Paper and allied products. 

Printing, publishing, and ag industries. 
Chemicals and d allied prod 

Petroleum refining aaa velated industries. 
Rubber and miscellaneous plastics products. 
Leather and leather products. 

Stone, clay, and glass products. 

Primary metal industries. 

Fabricated metal products. 

Machinery, except electrical. 

Electrical machinery, equipment, and supplies. 
Transportation equ pment. 

instruments and related products. 
manufacturing. 





Nonmanufacturing.? 






































Mining, crude Petroleum, and natural gas production. 
Transportation.? 
Communications. 
Utilities: Electric and gas. 
.| Wholesale trade. 

Retail trade. 
Hotels and restaurants. 
Services. 
Construction. 
Miscellaneous nonmanufacturing. 











Nore: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 
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TasLe 3. Meruop or Computine Minrrary Service ALLowaANcEs, Major CoLiectivE BARGAINING AGREEMENTS, 1959 


(Workers in thousands] 





Military service allowances 





Total with pay 
provisions Uniform ! for all 
Type of military service , employees 


Graduated by length | Graduated by depend- 
of company service ency status and length Other 3 
of company service 





Agree- Workers Agree- Workers 
ments ments 


Agree- Workers Workers Agree- Workers 
ments 





Regular military service 140 620. 7 61 
Short-term reserve training... -- 154 753.9 147 
Emergency duty 45 307.5 41 














16. 
10. 























1 Excluding differences among employees’ wage rates. 

2 Includes 1 agreement for the 3 types of military service in which existing 
practices were to be continued. Of the remaining 5 contracts providing for 
regular military pay, length of military service controlled payments in 2 and 


An employee whose net credited service at the beginning 
of his leave is— 

1. Over 1 year—payments for 3 months. 

2. 1 year or less—payments for 2 weeks. 

Such payment will be at a rate equal to the amount by 
which the employee’s rate of company pay exceeds his 
rate of Government pay at the beginning of the leave. 

Upon completion of the payments provided above, an 
employee who had, at the beginning of his leave, a wife 
or dependent child or children under 18 years of age shall 
receive payments for a further period of 3 months or the 
remainder of his period of military service, whichever is 
shorter, at a rate equal to the amount by which his rate 
of company pay at the beginning of his leave exceeds 
his rate of Government pay at the beginning of such 
further period. 


The most liberal allowance under a graduated 
plan which provided makeup pay ran for 4 months, 
and one full-pay plan provided up to 13 weeks of 
pay. Length-of-service requirements were 5 and 
6 years, respectively, and were phrased as follows: 


An employee who is granted a military leave will receive, 
upon application, the difference between his military pay, 
as defined in subsection 3.3, and his company pay, as 
defined in subsection 3.4, where his company pay is the 
greater, for a period of time dependent upon the employee’s 
net credited service with the company as set forth in sub- 
section 3.2, provided that: 

a. This payment will terminate upon an employee’s 
release from active military duty when the release is prior 
to the expiration of the period for which the employee 
would receive payment under subsection 3.2. 

b. An employee who receives more than one military 
leave in any consecutive 12-month period during the tenure 
of this agreement shall be given as his military leave pay 
the difference between the payment he received for his last 
leave and the payment he would receive for the present 
leave if it were his original leave, following the schedule in 
subsection 3.2. 


length of both military and company service in 3. Provisions in the remain- 
ing contracts covering short-term reserve and emergency duty were unclear. 


Norte: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 


3. 2 Employee's net credited service on date of Number of months com 
reporting to military service pany will pay the differ- 
ence between employee's 
military pay and company 
pa 
Beginning— 
7th through 12th month 
13th through 36th month 
37th through 60th month 3 months 
61st month and over 4 months 


3.3 For purposes of making the military leave payment, 
“military pay’’ will include basic pay plus any allowances 
for grade or rank, service, and special qualifications or duty 
as these are in effect and apply to the employee upon his 
entrance into military service. 

3.4 For purposes of making the military leave payment, 
“company pay’ will be computed on the employee’s basic 
hourly rate plus any differential applicable, in effect on the 
date the military leave becomes effective. 


* * x 


Military Severance Pay: Upon written evidence from 
his commanding officer that such employee is actually 
serving in the Armed Forces, severance pay will be granted 
according to continuous company service, as follows: 

0 to 6 months’ service 1 week’s base pay 
6 months to 1 year 2 weeks’ base pay 
1 year to 2 years 3 weeks’ base pay 
2 years to 3 years 5 weeks’ base pay 
3 years to 4 years 7 weeks’ base pay 
4 years to 5 years 9 weeks’ base pay 
5 years to 6 years 11 weeks’ base pay 
Over 6 years 13 weeks’ base pay 


In five agreements, the length of military serv- 
ice was a factor in determining the size of the 
allowance. Examples are: 


Any employee who has been in the employ of the com- 
pany for a period of at least 6 months and who is . 
inducted into the Armed Forces of the United States pur- 
suant to the provisions .. . of the Reserve Forces Act 
of 1955, . . . if he is inducted for a period of 2 or more 
years’ continuous active service with the Armed Forces 
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of the United States, shall receive a sum of money equiva- 
lent to 1 month’s earnings, based on the average amount 
of pay he received from the company during the last 3 
months immediately preceding his induction; and if 
inducted for a period of 6 months or more but less than 2 
years of continuous active service shall receive a sum of 
money equivalent to 40 hours’ pay at his regular straight- 
time rate during the last pay period immediately preceding 
his departure from the company for induction into the 
Armed Forces. 


* * * 


Employees on the company payroll for a period ex- 
ceeding 1 year leaving employment for active duty in the 
Armed Forces shall be granted differential pay . . . for 
a period of 3 months; except, however, such employees 
entering active duty for a period of 1 year or less shall 
receive this differential for a period of 1 month.... 


Temporary Duty Allowances 


Unlike regular military service, allowances in 
virtually all agreements providing paid leave for 
reserve training or emergency duty were of the 
makeup type (table 2). Length of service was not 
a factor in determining the size of the allowance 


except in two agreements with reserve training 
clauses (table 3). 

Although the length of the allowance period for 
all types of temporary duty ranged from 1 week 
to 3 months, the great majority of agreements 
provided for 2 weeks annually (table 6). 


Employees who are members of the New York or New 
Jersey National Guard or other reserve components of the 
military forces will be paid the difference between their 
earnings based on a 40-hour week and their military pay 
for not more than 14 days spent in encampment or on 
naval cruise, provided the employee has at least 6 months’ 
service with the company and has been a member of a 
military unit for at least 6 months prior to his encampment 
or cruise. 

Any employee with 52 or more weeks of service attending 
annual encampments of or training duty in the Armed 
Forces, State, or National Guard or U.S. Reserves shall 
be granted a military pay differential for a period of up 
to 2 weeks annually. The employee shall be granted 
credited service for such 2-week period or portion thereof 
during which he is absent. Such military pay differential 
shall be the amount by which the employee’s normal 
salary, calculated on the basis of a workweek up to a 
maximum of 40 hours which the employee has lost by 
virtue of such absence, exceeds any pay received from the 


TasLe 4. Company Service REQUIREMENTS FOR UNIFORM OR Minimum ALLOWANCES, ! ReGuuarR Miuurrary Dury, 1959 
[Workers in thousands] 





Total number 
with regular Minimum service 


Minimum service requirements 





military duty | requirements not 
Uniform or minimum plans indicated 
owance ! 


6 months Over 6 months but 


1 year 
less than 1 year 





Workers 


Workers | Agree- | Workers Workers 


ments 





g 








= 
ESRSN 


BE a 


Be 
woOoOKNSO NIN HOCCOM!n 


torn 


-_ 
*& PHEPerPr Perr 
mW SO 





~~ ee eer HOHE 


oo 





















































1 Minimum allowance applies to minimum benefits under graduated plans. 

2 Contract specified all existing practices will continue. 

§ In 2 contracts, employees received 1 day’s pay for each month of service, 
and in 1 contract, 5 hours’ pay for each month of service. 


4 One allowance bonus of $100; the other of $150. 
‘ oem: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal 
otals. 
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TABLE 5, 


Company Service REQUIREMENTS FoR Maximum ALLowance UNpER GrapvuaTEeD Pians, REGULAR 


Miuitary Durty, 1959 


{Workers in thousands] 





Total number 
with regular 


Maximum 
service not 


Maximum service requirements 





military duty, 
graduated 
plans only 


indicated or 


Maximum graduated allowance not clear 


6 months 


2 years! 3 years Over 5 years? 





ments| ers | ments ments 


Agree-| Work-| Agree-| Work-| Agree-| Work- 


Agree-| Work-)} Agree-| Work- 
ments} ers |ments| ers 


Agree-| Work- 
ments 





394. 2 





133.9 
62.8 


~ 
- 
—) 


~ 
re eo) 
Oe De 


~~ Bun 8 — i BD 
adh ark ad od aah eld 





















































1 Includes 1 contract with maximum requirement of over 1 and less than 2 


years. 
2 Includes 3 contracts with maximum requirements of 6, 8, and 10 years, 
respectively, and 2 contracts of 15 years. 


Federal or State Government. Such items as subsistence, 
rental, and travel allowance shall not be included in deter- 
mining pay received from the Government. 

* * * 

An employee attending 8 compulsory training period of 
the National Guard or compulsory cruise of the Active 
Organized Naval Reserve shall be paid the differential 
between the rate of pay received from the National Guard 
or Naval Reserve and his straight-time hourly or day rate 
based on a 40-hour week, for a period not to exceed 2 
weeks. 

An employee called out for National Guard duty in an 
emergency shall be paid the differential between the rate 
of pay received for such duty and the pay which he would 
have received during regular working days involved in 
such duty at his straight-time hourly or day rates for an 
8-hour day. Such differentia: is not to be paid for more 
than 4 weeks during any calendar year. 


A few agreements did not set forth the details 
of the military leave policies, simply referring to 
this matter as follows: 

The treatment of employees who are members of the 
reserve components of the Armed Forces during routine 
training periods or when called into these services in emer- 
gencies will continue in accordance with the current 
practices of the company. 

Minimum lengtb-of-service requirements were 
set forth in about one-third of the agreements 
providing for reserve training and in about one- 
fourth of those with emergency duty clauses. As 


+ Employees are paid bonuses totaling $175 at 3 intervals—prior to military 
leave, upon returning to company service, and after 6 months’ work following 
military service. 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 


a rule, these requirements were at or below the 
6-month level, although a considerable number of 
the reserve plans (27) called for 1 year’s service. 
Where minimum service requirements were not 
specifically established, it can be assumed that 
all except new hires, temporary, or probationary 
employees would qualify for allowances. 


Vacation Pay and Other Requirements ‘ 


More than three-fifths of the agreements pro- 
viding regular military service payments specified 
that eligible employees would also receive their 
earned vacation allowances (table 7). For ex- 
ample: 


An employee who, at the time of leaving active employ- 
ment to enter military service of the United States, has 
qualified for a vacation. . and has not received a 
vacation or vacation allowance, shall then be granted 
such allowance . 3 

Any employee, with 1 year’s continuous service, upon 
entering the armed services of the United States shall 
receive 2 weeks’ pay... . 

* * 


‘This analysis is limited to vacation policies in agreements which also 
provided military service payments. For vacation allowances to employees 
entering or returning from military service, regardless of leave payments, 
see Paid Vacations in Major Union Contracts, 1957 (in Monthly Labor 
Review, July 1958, pp. 744-751) or BLS Bull. 1233. 
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Any employee who has a 3-month service record . 

shall receive, at the time of actual induction into the active 
service, a bonus pay of 1 week equivalent to 40 hours’ 
pay .. . . Such employee shall be entitled to his pro 
rata vacation pay . 
The remaining 52 agreements had no explicit 
statement on this subject. Presumably, under 
these agreements, the vacation clauses and the 
military leave clauses are administered independ- 
ently. 

Among the 154 agreements with reserve training 
allowances, more than half were not explicit as to 
whether such time off with pay was in any way 
linked to earned vacation time, while in 60 con- 
tracts these benefits were entirely separate. That 
vacation benefits were separate was also specifi- 
cally noted in 28 of the 45 agreements with 
emergency duty provisions. 

A leave of absence [with pay] of 2 calendar weeks per 
year in addition to regular vacation will be granted to an 
employee who is a member of the National Guard or a 


member of the Reserve Corps if he is called for summer 
camp training... . 


* * * 


Absence on account of . . . National Guard duty shall 
not be counted as vacation time. However, in considera- 
tion of this and to minimize interference with operations, 
preference in choice of vacation time between May 1 and 
December 1 must be given to other eligible employees. 


A few agreements, however, stated that if an 
employee’s tour of duty coincided with his vaca- 
tion period or if he decided to take his vacation 
at such time, a military leave allowance would 
not be paid. 


Absence for military training or emergency active duty 
under this article shall not be deducted from the regular 
vacation period to which the employee may be entitled. 
If an employee elects to take his military training active 
duty under this article during his vacation period or if 
his emergency active duty under this article occurs during 
his vacation period, he shall receive only his vacation psy 
for this period. 

* * * 

Employees shall be encouraged to use their vacation 
time to fulfill military training requirements. In such 
cases, vacation pay will be paid in lieu of payments under 
this policy . 


Only four agreements required that time off for 
reserve training, in whole or in part, be charged 
against vacation pay: 


Employees who are members of reserve military organi- 
zations will take the periodic training required by such 
organizations during their vacations . . . . If the training 
period exceeds the vacation allowance . . . the company 
will grant additional time off up to 2 weeks and will pay 
to the employee the difference between his regular pay and 
Government pay. Special arrangements will be made to 
cover longer periods of training. 

* * 


Taste 6. Murary Service ALLOWANCES FoR SHoRT-TERM RESERVE TRAINING AND Emercency Duty, Masor 
CoLLECTIVE BARGAINING AGREEMENTS, 1959 


{Workers in thousands] 





Military pay plans for— 





Short-term reserve duty Emergency duty 





Length of period paid 
Makeup pay 


Other Full pay Makeup pay 





Agree- 
ments 


Workers | Agree- | Workers | Agree- | Workers 
ments 















































1 Includes total allowance for uniform plans and minimum allowance for 
graduated plans. 

2 Includes 2 agreements which provided for an option ofeither the difference 
between company pay and military pay for a period of 2 weeks or ful] pay for 
1 week, 2 contracts in which past practices were to continue, and 4 agreements 
in which amounts were not indicated. 


584317—61——3 


3 Includes 3 agreements in which present practices were to continue and 1 
which was not clear. 


Nore: Because of rounding, sums of individual] items may not equal totals, 
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TasBLeE 7. Mauirary SERVICE ALLOWANCES AND VACATION 
Pay, Masor CoLiecrivE BARGAINING AGREEMENTS, 
1959 

; [Workers in thousands] 





Agreements with allowance for— 





Regular Short-term 
military duty | reserve duty 


Emergency 
Provisions duty 





Agree-| Work-|Agree-| Work-| Agree-| Work- 
ments} ers |ments| ers |ments| ers 





Total with provisions 140 | 620.7 154 | 753.9 307.5 





No specific provision linking 
military and vacation pay-- 177.3 87 | 287.1 
Vacation pay in addition to 
military allowance 163 | 457.0 
Military leave charged against 
vacation pay 4 10.0 























1 Includes 3 agreements which provided that if tour of duty coincides with 
vacation period, employee will get the vacation allowance only. Otherwise, 
these allowances are separate. 

3 One agreement with same provisions as stated in footnote 1. 


Note: Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 


The first week of such duty shall be counted as a week 
of vacation for which the employee involved receives 
regular vacation pay. 

If a second week of such duty is required, the employee 
will be paid the difference between his service pay and 
his regular straight-time scheduled pay for that week. 

If the employee has qualified for a vacation and has 
taken such vacation prior to his notification to report for 
duty, the first week of such duty shall be taken without 
pay. If a second week of duty is required, the employee 
will be paid the difference between his service pay and 
his basic salary or wages for that week. 


. 
* * * 


In the event an employee is granted a leave of absence 
{with pay] beyond such 17 days [for annual military train- 
ing], the employee’s vacation allowance, if any, may be 
applied for such additional period of absence and the 
employee may be paid the amount of his vacation allow- 
ance as though he had taken his vacation during such 
extended period of absence. 


Other Requirements. A number of agreements 
specified that an employee had to submit official 
evidence of his military service before any pay- 
ments would be made. For example: 


It wiil be the responsibility of each employee affected 
to present the Personnel Division with a record of the 
time spent and compensation received while serving for 
special short periods, in an emergency period, or the 
annual field training period. 


* * 

Any full-time employee . . . inducted into the Armed 
Forces during the term of this agreement shall be given 
severance pay allowance when the proper evidence of 
induction is presented ... . 


A small number of agreements stipulated that 
payments would only be made after an employee’s 
induction had become “‘final,’”’ that is, after he had 
served for a designated period, usually 30 days, 
thereby ruling out payments to those rejected 
from the Armed Forces after leaving the company. 

Another requirement, rarely stipulated, was 
that allowances would be made only if service was 
involuntary (excluding enlistees), or if the em- 
ployee was called out ‘during a recognized period 
of imminent danger to the national security.” 


Other Veterans’ Benefits 


A variety of special clauses relating to veterans 
were listed in agreements that provided military 
allowances, but more often were incorporated in 
contracts without such payments. Most common 
provisions were for educational leave (unpaid) 
ranging from 1 to 4 years, with full seniority ac- 
crual. In a number of instances, such leave de- 
pended on the company’s approval of the courses 
of study. 

Other clauses referred to on-the-job programs 
to enable veterans to qualify for jobs to which 
they would have been promoted had they not 
been on military duty, as in the following illustra- 
tion. This clause also deals with seniority prob- 
lems with respect to disabled veterans: 

A reasonable program of training shall be afforded to an 
employee who shall not be qualified to perform the work 
on the job which he might have attained if he had not 
been absent on such service .... 

An employee . . . who has been disabled in the course 
of such service . . . shall during the period of such disa- 
bility be assigned, without regard to the provisions of 
Article VIII hereof relating to seniority, to any vacancy 
which shall be suitable to his disability, provided that the 
disability of such employee is of such nature that it shall 
be onerous or impossible for him to return to his own job 
or department ... and provided he shall have the 
minimum physical requirements for the work available. 

Skills acquired during military service could be 
used for bumping purposes under the terms of one 
agreement: 

Veterans applying for reinstatement after their discharge 
from the armed services may use experience and/or skill 
acquired in the services as a basis for bumping. 


—Dena G. WEISS 


Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
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Salaries of City Public School 
Teachers, 1957-59 


ANNUAL SALARIES of urban public school teachers 
increased an average of $424, or 8.2 percent, from 
the 1956-57 to the 1958-59 school year (table 1). 
This gain was smaller than the 10.2-percent 
increase which took place in the preceding 2-year 
period, and was well below the record advance of 
22 percent reported from 1947 to 1949 (table 2). 
Average salaries of urban teachers in the 1958-59 
school year were 152 percent above their level in 
1938-39 and 185 percent above the level prevailing 
in the school term ending in June 1925. Average 
salary scales from 1957 to 1959 probably increased 
more than average annual salaries because of the 
substantial expansion in employment of regular 
classroom teachers (by 32,000 or 11 percent) and 
the common practice of paying newly hired teachers 
the minimum of the salary scale. 

Teachers’ salaries, like those of other wage and 
salary earners, increased substantially during the 
20 years since the beginning of World War II. 
Their earnings rose at an annual rate of almost 
5 percent from 1939 to 1959, as compared with 
an annual increment of less than 1 percent for 
the years before 1939. The most significant gains 
were made from 1945 to 1953, when the annual 
salary increase rate reached almost 7 percent. 
During World War II and from 1953 to 1959, 
salaries rose considerably more slowly, somewhat 
under 3 percent annually for the war period and 
only slightly over 4 percent from 1953 to 1959. 
The slower rate of advance during the latter years 
was of course affected by the higher earnings levels 
that resulted from salary increases in previous 
years. 

During the period 1957-59 and over the past 20 
years, average salaries of urban teachers increased 
more than the Consumer Price Index but advanced 
less than the hourly pay of a major group of 
office workers—those employed by the Nation’s 
railroads. Although teachers’ pay increased more 
than the average hourly earnings of factory 
workers over the past 2 years, their salaries rose 
much less since 1939. The percent increases in 
urban teachers’ average salaries, in average earn- 
ings of factory production workers and railroad 


office employees, and in the Consumer Price Index 
from 1938 to 1958 and from 1956 to 1958 were as 
follows: 
Percent increase from— 
Sept.1938 Sept. 1966 
to Sept. to Sept. 
1958 } 1968 1 





Urban teachers: 

Average annual salaries 152 8. 2 
Factory production workers: 

Average hourly earnings 248 

Average weekly earnings 273 
All railway office employees: 

Straight-time hourly earnings ?_-- 210 
Consumer Price Index 106 


1 Dates refer to beginning of school year, defined in text footnote 1. 

2 Computed by the Bureau of Labor Statistics from Interstate Commerce 
Commission M-300 reports. The average was computed by dividing total 
compensation for time worked and paid for at straight-time rates by hours 
worked and paid for at straight-time rates. 


Variations in Trends Among Cities 


Almost two-thirds of the Nation’s urban 
teachers were employed by cities where pay rose 
an average of 5 but less than 15 percent between 
the 1957 and 1959 school years (table 3). The 
largest concentration, about one-fifth of all 
teachers, were employed in school systems where 
average salaries advanced 10 but less than 12.5 
percent. In dollar terms, salaries were raised 
$300 but less than $700 during the 2-year interval 


1 This summary relates to regular classroom teachers, excluding supervisors 
and principals, in cities of 50,000 inhabitants or more. It is based on Public- 
School Salaries Series Research Reports, published biennially by the National 
Education Association of the United States. Indexes of change were compiled 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics. Because of the general use of single-salary 
schedules and the increasing difficulty in recent years in collecting salary 
figures for classroom teachers by type of school (elementary, junior high, and 
senior high), this breakdown for the first time was not included in the 1959 
NEA study. School years are referred to here either in terms of the calendar 
year in which the school sessions ended or in terms of both calendar years; 
thus the 1959 school year refers to the period beginning in the fall of 1958 and 
ending in 1959. Data refer to the average change in salaries for all teachers 
in a school system, including length-of-service increments. Although the 
indexes are representative of all cities over 50,000 in population, data are not 
included for all cities in the 50,000-100,000 and 100,000-250,000 population 
groups (1950 census). When data for these groups were combined with 
others, they were weighted to represent the missing cities; thus each popula- 
tion group had its appropriate influence on the totals. Instructional staff 
in each region in the two population groups was used to determine the 
weights. Data on the size of the instructional staff were obtained from 
Statistics of Local School Systems, 1955-56, Cities, Biennial Survey of 
Education in the United States, 1954-56, published by the Office of Education 
of the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare. 

For a further description of the methods used in compiling these indexes, 
see City Public-School Teachers; Salary Trends, 1925-49, BLS Wage 
Movements Bulletin, Series 3, No. 50, pp. 2-5. For a discussion of trends 
in teachers’ salaries from 1925 to 1957, see Monthly Labor Review, March 
1951 (pp. 286-288), February 1952 (pp. 175-176), February 1955 (pp. 195-198), 
April 1956 (pp. 425-428), and April 1958 (pp. 384-387). 
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Percent Distribution of Public School Teachers in 
Selected City-Size Groups, by Average Annual 
Salary, 1959 
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by school systems employing over half the teachers. 
In contrast, earnings in New York City, where 
11 percent of ail urban teachers were employed, 
declined somewhat less than $100. Presumably, 
this countermovement was attributable to the 
hiring of new teachers and a consequent reduction 
in the average length of service of New York City 
teachers. 

From 1941 to 1959, pay increases also varied 
among cities, but half the urban teachers worked 
in areas where average salaries rose 140 but less 
than 200 percent (table 4).2 In cities with one- 
eighth of the teachers, pay rose 80 but less than 


100 percent, while in a group of communities with 
one-sixth of the teachers, pay rose an average of 
220 percent or more. There was substantial con- 
formity in dollar increases over the 18-year period, 
with 70 percent of the teachers concentrated in 
areas where salaries rose an average of $3,000 but 
less than $4,000. The largest single group, two- 
fifths, was reported in the $3,000 to $3,500 class. 
For the most part, the greatest dollar increases 
from 1941 to 1959 occurred where pay levels were 
already above average. 

The greatest rise in teachers’ average pay from 
1957 to 1959, whether measured in dollars or 
percent, took place in cities with fewer than 
250,000 inhabitants. The largest cities—those 
with populations of at least 500,000—experienced 
the smallest average percentage and dollar gains 
over this period (the average rise in pay in these 


2 Long-term trends for all cities and for cities in a size group or region are 
discussed for the period from 1939 to 1959. Comparisons among individual 
cities within a size group or region extend from 1940 to 1941 because data 
necessary for city comparisons are not readily available for the period from 
1939 to 1959. Average salaries for all urban teachers rose less than 2 percent 
from 1939 to 1941. 


TABLE 1. INCREASES IN AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARIES OF 
Pusiic ScHoot TEACHERS IN CitTiEs oF 50,000 INHAB- 
ITANTS OR Mors, By Size or City anp Recion, 1939 
To 1959 anv 1957 To 1959! 





1957 to 1959 1939 to 
1959 


City-size group and region 





Dollars | Percent | Percent 








~ 
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AW Awe 
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SRESSRESS 
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= 














1In computing average salaries and salary increases, all teachers in each 
system were classified according to the average salary in that system. 

Changes in average salaries exclude the effects of period-to-period changes 
in the proportions of teachers among city-size groups and among regions. 

Salary data for 1959 include regular classroom teachers only; data for 1939 
-~ 1957 include kindergarten teachers and teachers of atypical classes as 
well. 

3 The regions used in this study are: New England—Connecticut, Maine 
Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, Vermont; Middle Atlantic— 
New Jersey, New York, 5 es hg Border States—Delaware, District 
of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia; Southeast— 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia Mississip i, North Carolina, South Carolina, 
Tennessee; Great La ois, In a. Michigan, Minnesota Ohio, 
Wisco : Middle West—Iowa, Kansas Missouri, Nebraska, North Dakota, 
South too ‘Southwest— Arkansas, Louisiana, Oklahoma, Texas; Moun- 
tain—Arizona, Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, Utah, Wyoming; 
Pacific—California, Nevada, Oregon, Washington. 
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TasBLE 2. INDEXES oF AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARIES oF Pusiic Schoo, Teacuers 1N Cities or 50,000 INHABITANTS 
oR Mores, By Size or Crry AND Reaion, BIENNIALLY, 1925-59! 


{1947-49= 100] 





Size of city 





School year 
ending in June 250,000 100,000 
and underjand under 
500,000 250,000 


Fy 
Bs 
D 





38 


SABASRSUIVLE 
eeansesesses 
Sesunsuguseae 


86 
114 
123 
137 

153 147 150 
157 167 162 157 
162 182 1 174 178 171 


5 
BSSeuseeesaseege 


B5osuseseseseaees 
SEERuNseeaeaees 


58 


SEERESeuneesesenees 
EbSasaeesses 


~~ 
BBE 


aRoiexsacesesees 
6 


5 


143 146 
158 159 
171 173 


3 
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1 See footnote 1, table 1. Index figures for 1959 were computed from data 3 For eomposition of regions, see footnote 2, table 1. 
which excluded teachers of atypical classes. 


iti i i TaBLE 3. PeErceNT DisTrRiBUTION oF PuBLIC ScHOOL 
— — depressed by the decline in average Teacuers IN Cities oF 50,000 INHABITANTs OR MoRE, 
salaries in New York City). From 1941 to 1959, BY CHANGE IN AVERAGE ANNUAL SALARY! FROM 1957 
percentage gains were highest in the smaller cities. To 1959, By Size or City 

All but about 2 percent of the teachers in cities 

of 50,000 to 250,000 inhabitants worked where Be ee remo gee 
salaries had risen 120 percent or more since 1941. 
Dollar gains during this period, however, were 
highest in the largest cities; one-fifth of the 250,000 | 100,000 
teachers in these cities worked where salaries rose end underiand under 
$4,000 or more between 1941 and 1959. Despite 
the substantial dollar increase in these cities, PERCENT 
percentage gains were well below those of any , - eee 


itv-si i i 2.5 and under 5.0... 
other city-size group because of the relatively high rte pene ob gy 


7 . 7 ; i 7.5 and under 10.0-. 
pay levels that were in effect in 1941. Pppeat pone Bay oy 
12.5 and under 15.0. 

15.0 and under 17.5. 


Regional Trends 17.5 and under 20.0- 
20.0 and over 
Decreases 3 











Change in average Size of city 
annual salary 
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The greatest percentage gains in pay from 1957 
to 1959 were recorded in the New England States, 
followed by the Southeast and the Pacific States. 
New England and the Pacific States led in terms 
of dollar gains as well. Although from 1939 to 
1959 the salaries of teachers in the Southeast rose 
by the greatest proportion, more than 230 percent a ree under $700. 
on the average, their pay levels in 1959 were still 
well below the average for the country as a whole. 
In the 20-year period, the rise in salaries in New 
England was close to the average for the entire 
country. Since 1941, the greatest dollar increases meena. 
were recorded in the Pacific States; and 1959 salary ao 12 Percent. 
levels for that region were the highest in the United Nore: Because of rounding, sums of individual item smay not equal 100. 
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Number of teachers---..| 327, 600 
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TaBLE 4. PERCENT DistTRIBUTION or Pusiic ScHoot THACHERs IN CrT1Es oF 50,000 INHABITANTS OR MorRE, BY INCREASE 
IN AVERAGE ANNUAL SaLarRy FRom 1941 To 1959,! py Size or Crry anp REGION 





Percent of teachers employed in school systems with specified average salary increases 





Size of city 
Increase in average 


Region * 





annual salary 
250,000 | 100,000 
500,000 and and 

or more} under | under 
250,000 


Middle 
Atlantic 


Great 
Lakes 





PERCENT 
80 and under 100 


Oo 


120 and under 140 
140 and under 160 


NDOKAOwao 
= 


PNOSNND 





a — 
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3 





Under $2,500. 

$2,500 and under $3,000- --- 
$3,000 and under $3,500_ -_- 
$3,500 and under $4,000- -_- 
$4,000 and over_-....-.--..-.- 
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1 Changes in average salaries for individual school systems were affected 
by shifts in the De of elementary and secondary school teachers 
between 1941 and 1955. The proportion of elementary teachers increased 
from 56 to 61.5 percent of all urban teachers by 1955; since then, there has 
been no appreciable change. Because average salaries of elementary school 
teachers are frequently lower than those of secondary school teachers, the 


States. In this period, slightly over half of the 
teachers in the Pacific States worked in school 
systems having the greatest dollar increases in the 
United States. 

Salaries of teachers rose proportionately less in 
the Middle Atlantic region than in any other— 
3.2 percent in the 1957-59 period and 113 percent 
since 1939. This region had ranked highest in 
terms of the proportionate gain in pay between 
1955 and 1957. Slightly more than 50 percent of 
the teachers in the Middle Atlantic region worked 
in systems where salaries did not double between 
1941 and 1959. 


Pay Levels in 1959 


In 1958-59, urban teachers’ average salaries 
exceeded $3,400 a year in every school system 


studied (chart). Because pay increases during the 
18-year period tended to be proportionately 
greatest in the communities where salaries were 
lowest in 1941, the variation in salary levels among 


4 In this city-size group, the highest average, $6,725, was reported for San 
Francisco. A few cities in smaller city-size groups, however, paid higher 
average salaries. 


average increases shown here are smaller than the rise that would be shown 
if the proportions had remained constant. By 1949, however, the single 
salary schedule had been adopted by more than 90 percent of the school 
systems in cities with populations greater than 50,000. 

2 See footnote 2, table 1, for composition of regions. 


school systems was appreciably smaller in 1959 
than it had been in 1941. In 1941, average 
salaries in cities employing about three-fourths of 
the urban teachers ranged from about $1,600 to 
about $3,400 (a difference of about 110 percent), 
compared with $5,000 to about $6,800 (about 35 
percent) in 1959. 

Although salary increases in recent years tended 
to compress the percentage range between the 
high- and low-salary cities, the dollar difference 
did not change since 1941. Pay remained highest 
in the large communities: nine-tenths of the 
teachers in areas of more than 500,000 inhabitants 
averaged $5,400 or more; two-thirds were em- 
ployed where salaries averaged at least $6,000.* 
In areas with a population of 250,000 to 500,000, 
the pay of two-thirds of the teachers averaged 
$5,200 or more. In communities with less than 
250,000 inhabitants, only about half of the 
teachers were employed in school systems with 
average pay of $5,200 or more. The variation in 
salaries was especially marked among _ these 
smaller cities. 

—Hewene T. Lesansxy 


Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
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Union Wage Scales of Local-Transit 
Operating Employees, 1960 


Hovurty WAGE scaues of unionized local-transit 
operating employees in cities of 100,000 inhabit- 
ants or more advanced by an average of 8.8 cents, 
or 3.9 percent, between July 1, 1959, and July 1, 
1960, according to the 40th annual survey of 
union scales in the local-transit industry by the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics.' 

Rates were adjusted upward for 92 percent of 
the transit workers included in the survey. Scale 
increases of 8 to 10 cents? an hour affected a 
third of the workers, and of 10 to 14 cents, almost 
another third. Raises of 14 cents or more were 
applicable to a tenth of the workers as were raises 
of less than 6 cents. 

Union hourly wage rates on July 1, 1960, 
averaged $2.37 for operators of local-transit 
equipment.’ Negotiated scales varied from $2.25 
to $2.55 an hour for slightly more than half of the 
operating employees included in the survey. 
Rates of $2.55 or more were in effect for a fourth 
of the workers. 

Straight-time workweek schedules were reported 
for 95 percent of the operating employees included 
in the study. Such schedules, which varied from 
40 to 51 hours a week, averaged 40.6 hours. 
Workweeks of 40 hours were stipulated in labor- 
management agreements applicable to 85 percent 
of all transit operators. 


Scale Increases 


Scale changes for local-transit operators result 
primarily from labor-management negotiations. 
Of the agreements in effect on July 1, 1960, in the 
52 cities studied, five of every six were negotiated 
for 2 years or more. Such multiyear contracts 
generally provided for one or more interim wage 
increases or for cost-of-living adjustments. How- 
ever, only those scale changes which became effec- 
tive between July 1, 1959, and July 1, 1960, have 
been included in the survey. Some of the scale 
adjustments were provided in contracts negotiated 
prior to July 1, 1959. Deferred increases sched- 
uled to become effective subsequent to July 1, 
1960, have been excluded from the survey. Thus, 


the scale changes presented in this report do not 
reflect the total wage advances negotiated in 
individual agreements during the survey year. 

The 3.9-percent rise in the average union wage 
scale for operators of local-transit equipment in 
the 12 months ending July 1, 1960, advanced the 
Bureau’s index (1947-49=100) of union hourly 
wage rates for these workers to 173.7 (table 1). 
The rate of increase, while approximating the 
3.8-percent gain recorded in the year ending 
July 1, 1959, was smaller than that registered in 
each of the two preceding 12-month periods. 

Reflected in the increase were advances of 3.8 
percent for operators of surface cars and buses and 
4.2 percent for those on elevated and subway 
systems.‘ On a cents-per-hour basis, the in- 
crease in average scales amounted to 8.7 and 10.1 
cents, respectively. 


1 Union scales are defined as the minimum wage scales or maximum sched- 
ules of hours agreed upon through collective bargaining between unions and 
employers. Rates in excess of the negotiated minimum, which may be paid 
for special qualifications or other reasons, are not included. 

The information presented in this study was based on union scales in effect 
on July 1, 1960, and covered approximately 65,000 local-transit operating 
employees in 52 cities with a population of 100,000 or more. Trackmen and 
maintenance workers were excluded from the study. Operating employees 
of municipally owned transit systems were included if unions acted as the 
bargaining agents. Data were obtained primarily from local union officials 
by mail questionnaire; in some instances, Bureau representatives visited 
local union officials to obtain the desired information. 

The current survey was designed to reflect union wage scales of local-transit 
operating employees in all cities of 100,000 or more population. All cities with 
500,000 inhabitants or more were included, as were most cities in the 250,000- 
500,000 group. The cities in the 100,000-250,000 group selected for study were 
distributed widely throughout the United States. The data for some of the 
cities included in the study were weighted in order to compensate for cities 
which were not surveyed. To provide appropriate representation in the 
combination of data, each geographic region and population group was con- 
sidered separately when city weights were assigned. 

Mimeographed listings of union scales are available for each city included 
in the survey. Detailed summary information will be included in forth- 
coming BLS Bull. 1289. 

2 For ease of reading in this and subsequent discussions of tabulations, the 
limits of the class intervals are designated as & to 10 cents, 4 to 6 percent, etc., 
instead of using the more precise terminology, 8 and under 10 cents, 4 and 
under 6 percent, etc. 

3 Average hourly scales, designed to show current levels, were based on all 
scales reported in effect on July 1, 1960. Individual scales were weighted by 
the number of union members at each rate. These averages are not designed 
for precise year-to-year comparisons because of fluctuations in membership 
and in the classifications studied. Average cents-per-hour and percent 
changes from July 1, 1959, to July 1, 1960, were, however, based on com- 
parable quotations for the various classifications in both periods, weighted 
by the membership reported for the current (1960) survey. The index series, 
designed for trend purposes, was similarly constructed. 

Data from the 1959 survey appeared in the Monthly Labor Review, 
February 1960, pp. 164-166, and in BLS Bull. 1268. 

4 This survey differs from prior studies in the series in that data for motor- 
men and conductors of 2-man cars have been combined with that for operators 
of 1-man cars and buses and presented as data for operators of surface cars 
and buses. As motormen and conductors of 2-man cars constitute less than 
1 percent of the total operating employees included in the study, their in- 
clusion with operators of 1-man surface equipment had virtually no effect 
on the data for these workers. 
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Wage scales were increased between July 1, 
1959, and July 1, 1960, for 91.5 percent of the 
operators of surface cars and buses and for all 
operators of elevated and subway cars. For 
surface car and bus operators, advances ranged 
from 3 to 18 cents. Raises of 8 cents were re- 
corded for three-tenths of the workers, 5 to 7 
cents for a tenth, 9 to 11 cents for nearly a sixth, 
11 to 13 cents for more than a sixth, and 13 cents 
or more for an eighth. Pay scales for operating 
employees on elevated and subway systems 
advanced 8 cents an hour for three-tenths of the 
workers, 10 to 12 cents for a third, and 12 to 15 
cents for slightly more than a fourth. 

The raises in hourly scales represented gains of 
3 to 4 percent for a fourth of the operators of 
surface equipment, 4 to 5 percent for another 
fourth, 5 to 6 percent for a sixth, and less than 3 
percent for a tenth. Scales rose at least 5 percent 
for three-fifths of the elevated and subway opera- 
tors, from 3 to 4 percent for a fourth, and less than 
3 percent for a twelfth. 


Current Wage Scales 


Labor-management agreements for local-transit 
operating employees generally provide for length- 
of-service differentials—an entrance rate, one or 
more intermediate rates, and a maximum or top 
rate. Although the time intervals between rate 
steps varied among the 52 cities included in the 
study, the entrance rate generally applied for 3 or 


6 months of employment. Length of service was 
not a factor in Memphis, San Francisco, and 
Scranton, where only single rates were negotiated. 
TaBLe 1. INDEX oF Union Hourty Wage Rates oF 
Locat-TRANSIT OPERATING EMPLOYEES, 1929-60 
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1 Information not available. 


Entrance or starting rates for operators of sur- 
face cars and buses varied from a low of $1.59 in 
Charlotte, N.C., to a high of $2.60% in San Fran- 
cisco, Calif. Charlotte also had the lowest top 
rate ($1.69) for these operators; Boston reported 
the highest ($2.65) for operators of multiunit cars. 
Entrance rates exceeded $2 an hour in seven-tenths 
of the cities studied. Top rates ranged from $2 
to $2.25 in one of every three cities and were $2.40 
or more in one of every four. 

Union scales in effect on July 1, 1960, for local- 
transit equipment operators in cities of 100,000 
inhabitants or more averaged $2.37 an hour. 
Operators of surface cars and buses, who accounted 
for nine-tenths of the operating employees, had 
scales averaging $2.36 an hour, and those of ele- 
vated and subway cars averaged $2.48. 

Hourly rates of $2.25 to $2.55 were stipulated 
in labor-management agreements for half of the 
surface equipment operators, $2.55 or more for a 
fourth, and $2 to $2.25 for a sixth. Among op- 
erating employees of elevated and subway cars, 55 
percent had contract rates varying from $2.35 to 
$2.55 an hour; half of these workers had rates of 
$2.45 to $2.55. Negotiated scales of $2.70 or more 
were applicable to almost a fifth of the workers as 
were rates of less than $2.35 an hour. 


City and Regional Averages 


City and regional averages, designed to show 
current rate levels, are affected not only by the 
wide variation in the levels of scales among the 
individual cities, but also by variations in the pro- 
portions of union members at each of the graduat- 
ed scales within cities. These differences are re- 
flected in the weighting of individual rates by the 
number of members at each rate. Therefore, even 
though all rates in two areas may be identical, the 
averages for the areas may differ. 

Among the 52 cities studied, average hourly 
scales of all operators varied from $1.68 in Char- 
lotte, N.C., to $2.58 in Chicago, Ill. Hourly 
scales averaged less than $2 in 8 other cities, $2 
to $2.25 in 19 cities, and $2.25 to $2.50 in 18 
cities. Except for Houston, Tex., all cities with 
a population of a half million or more averaged 
more than $2.25 an hour. 

5 This so-called top rate actually becomes the employee’s basic scale after 


& specified period of employment with the company. It is not a maximum 
rate in the sense that the company may not pay more. 
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1 The regions used in this study include: New England—Connecticut, 
Maine, Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Rhode Island, and Vermont; 
Middle Adantic—New Jersey New York, and Pennsylvania; 7 States— 
Delaware, District of Columbia, Kentucky, Maryland, Virginia, ond West 
Southeast—Alab ama, Florida, ym ue ississippi, » Jorth Carolina, 


Virginia; s 
South Carolina, and Tennessee; Great La llinois, Indiana, Michigan, 


Minnesota, Ohio, and Wisconsin; Midahe We ee 8 Kansas, Missouri, 
Nebraska, North Dakota, and South Dakota; Southwest— Arkansas, Louisi- 
ana, Oklahoma, and Texas; Mouwntain—Arizona, Idaho, Colorado, Montana, 
New Mexico, U ‘tah, and W yoming; and Pacific—California, Nevada, Oregon, 
and Washington 

2 Excluding Alaska and Hawaii. 


Wage scales were increased during the 12 months 
ending July 1, 1960, for transit equipment opera- 
tors in all but 3 of the 52 cities included in the 
survey. ‘The increases varied from 3 cents in Erie, 
Pa., to 18 cents for some surface equipment oper- 
ators in Pittsburgh, Pa. Advances of 8 cents 
occurred in about a fourth of the cities, 10 cents 
in a sixth, and 5 cents in an eighth. 

Grouping of the cities by population size showed 
that average hourly scales varied accordingly. 
The group of cities with 1 million inhabitants or 
more had hourly scales averaging $2.48, 4 cents 
higher than the group having 500,000 to 1 million 
inhabitants. The averages were $2.26 and $2.04, 
respectively, for the group of cities with 250,000 
to 500,000 and 100,000 to 250,000 inhabitants. 

Within each population size group, average 
hourly rates varied widely among the individual 
cities. The spread of the average rates was nar- 
rowest (28 cents) in the largest sized cities and 


* The prevalence of negotiated health, insurance, and pension programs 
for local-transit operating employees was first studied in July 1954. In- 
formation for these plans was restricted to those financed entirely or in part by 
the employer. Plans financed by workers through union dues or assessments 
were excluded from the study. No attempt was made to secure information 
on the kind and extent of benefits provided or on the expenditures for such 
benefits. 


584317—61—_—_-4 


widest (58 cents) in the smallest size studied. 
Overlapping of average scales existed among cities 
in the various population groups. For example, 
the average hourly rate of $2.50 for Seattle, Wash., 
in the 250,000 to 500,000 population group, was 
exceeded by only five cities with 500,000 inhabit- 
ants or more. 

On a regional basis, scales for local-transit 
operating employees averaged highest ($2.47) in 
the Great Lakes region and lowest ($1.92) in the 
Southeast. Among the remaining seven regions, 
the Pacific region ($2.44) and the Middle Atlantic 
region ($2.42) had scales averaging in excess of the 
$2.37 national level, and only two regions, the 
Southwest ($2.09) and Mountain ($2.05), had 
averages of less than $2.28 an hour (table 2). 


Related Wage Practices 


Standard Workweek. Straight-time weekly work 
schedules were reported for local-transit operating 
employees in 47 of the 52 cities studied. Such 
workweek schedules were applicable to 95 percent 
of the local-transit operating employees and av- 
eraged 40.6 hours on July 1, 1960, the same as on 
July 1, 1959. Straight-time weekly hours were 
reduced in three cities and increased slightly in one 
city. 

The most common standard workweek consisted 
of 40 hours as in the previous year. This schedule 
was in effect in about two-thirds of the cities stud- 
ied. All of the operating employees on elevated 
and subway cars and five-sixths of the operators of 
surface equipment had such schedules. 


Insurance and Pension Plans. Labor-manage- 
ment agreements providing one or more health, 
insurance, or pension plans were in effect for about 
95 percent of the local-transit operating em- 
ployees.° Health and insurance plans financed 
jointly by employer and employee contributions 
covered almost four-fifths of the local-transit 
operators. Similarly, finance pension plans were 
contained in agreements applicable to slightly 
more than three-fifths of these workers. 


—Tuomas C. Morey 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
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Earnings in Crude Petroleum and 
Natural Gas Production, Mid-1960 


RoTARY DRILLERS, averaging $2.97 an hour ex- 
clusive of premium pay for overtime or late shift 
work, were highest paid among the nine occupa- 
tional classifications in the crude petroleum and 
natural gas production industry selected for study 
by the Bureau of Labor Statistics in May-June 
1960.1 Nationwide averages for the remaining 
eight occupations ranged from $2.25 an hour for 
rotary floormen (drillers’ helpers) to $2.73 for 
welders in the oilfield. Pumpers and roustabouts, 
numerically the most important groups studied, 
averaged $2.39 and $2.35 an hour, respectively. 

Occupational averages were generally highest in 
California and lowest in the Border States, with 
the interregional wage spread exceeding 50 cents 
in five occupations permitting comparison. Earn- 
ings in Texas and the Mountain region were above 
the national pay levels for all occupations for 
which data are presented, and in Louisiana, for 
all except oilfield welders.? 

Provisions for paid holidays and vacations, re- 
tirement pension plans, and various types of 
health and insurance plans were widespread in 
the industry. 


Industry Characteristics 


This study covered establishments primarily 
engaged in producing crude petroleum and natural 
gas. The activities carried on by such establish- 
ments include exploring for crude petroleum and 
natural gas; drilling, completing, operating, and 
maintaining wells; operating separators, emulsion 
breakers, and desilting equipment; and other 
activities incident to making oil and gas market- 
able up to the point of shipment from the producing 
property. Also included in the study were estab- 
lishments engaged in the production of oil through 
the mining and extraction of oil from oil shale 
and oil sands. 

Approximately two-thirds of the workers within 
the scope of the study were employed by estab- 
lishments which did not carry on well-drilling 
operations; however, establishments drilling their 
own wells employed a majority of the industry’s 
workers in the Border States and the Louisiana 
Gulf Coast.’ 


The Nation’s crude petroleum and natural gas 
industry is largely concentrated in a few States, 
with Texas accounting for three-eighths and Cali- 
fornia, Louisiana, and Oklahoma each accounting 
for about an eighth of the total employment of 
111,370* in units covered by the study. Most of 
the remaining workers were employed in the 
Mid-Continent (except Oklahoma), Mountain, 
and Great Lakes regions. 

Approximately 106,000 of the 111,370 workers 
within the scope of the study were employed in 
establishments primarily engaged in crude petro- 
leum production. Establishments primarily pro- 
ducing natural gas employed approximately two- 
fifths of the industry’s work force in the Border 
States, about an eighth in Western Pennsylvania, 
and only small proportions of the workers in all 
the other regions and States. 

Nearly all production workers in the industry 
were paid on a time-rated basis. Over four-fifths 
of the workers were employed in establishments in 
which the wage structure consisted of a single wage 
rate for each job; most of the remaining workers 
were in establishments in which pay rates were 
determined primarily in relation to the qualifica- 
tions of the individual employee. 

Approximately a third of the industry’s workers 
were employed in establishments with labor-man- 
agement contracts covering a majority of their 


—<<$$—$<<—————_ 


1 The study was limited to establishments employing eight or more workers 
and primarily engaged in operating oil and gas field properties (industry 
1311 as defined in the 1957 edition of the Standard Industrial Classification 
Manual, prepared by the Bureau of the Budget). Separate auxiliary units 
such as central offices and research laboratories were excluded. A crude 
petroleum or natural gas establishment, for the purpose of the study, was 
defined to cover all oil and gas field activities of an operating company in 
the wage area for which separate data are presented. For areas including 
two or more States, such operating activities were confined to the geographical 
boundaries of a State rather than the area boundaries. Because of the 
difficulties of collecting hourly earnings of individual production workers 
in numerous scattered locations and activities, it was found advisable to 
limit publication of such data to the specific occupations shown in this 
report. Descriptions of the nine occupations selected for study are available 
upon request. 

A more comprehensive account of this survey is presented in BLS Report 
181, Wage Structure: Crude Petroleum and Natural Gas Production, 
May-June 1960. 

2 For definition of regions used in this study, see footnote 2, table 1. 

3 Establishments performing oilfield services (e.g., well drilling or geo 
physical and geological exploration) for others on a contract, fee, or other 
basis were excluded from the study; it is estimated that such establishments 
employed more than 100,000 workers during the survey period. In 1958, 
the most recent date for which information is available, nearly 75 percent 
of the almost 47,000 new wells were drilled by contract drillers. See 1958 
Census of Minerals Industries, Crude Petroleum and Natural Gas (U.8, 
Bureau of the Census), Industry Report MIC58(1)-13B. 

4 This figure is not comparable with other published employment estimates 
for this industry since it includes only those company operations in which 
occupations selected for study were represented. 
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production workers. Establishments having such 
contracts employed almost three-fourths of the 
industry’s work force in California; two-fifths in 
the Texas Gulf Coast and Western Pennsylvania 
regions; and between one- and two-fifths of the 
workers in each of the remaining regions and 
States except Northern Louisiana and the Great 
Lakes region, where such establishments accounted 
for a sixth and less than a tenth of the industry’s 
workers, respectively. 


Occupational Earnings 


Straight-time average hourly earnings, excluding 
premium pay for overtime and for work on week- 
ends, holidays, and late shifts, were reported for 
nine occupations accounting for nearly two- 
fifths of all employees in establishments within the 


TABLE 1. 


scope of the study (table 1). Nationwide average 
hourly earnings for occupations directly related to 
well-drilling operations were $2.97 for rotary 
drillers (the highest paid occupation studied), 
$2.33 for derrickmen, $2.32 for rotary enginemen, 
and $2.25 for rotary floormen (the lowest paid 
occupation studied). Pumpers, who operate the 
power units (steam, gas, gasoline, electric, or 
diesel) which drive the oil well pumps used to lift 
oil from wells in which the natural flow has dimin- 
ished or ceased, constituted the largest occupa- 
tional group studied and averaged $2.39 an hour. 
Roustabouts, the second largest group surveyed, 
averaged $2.35 an hour, and the two maintenance 
occupations studied—oilfield welders and main- 
tenance mechanics—averaged $2.73 and $2.72 an 
hour, respectively. Truckdrivers averaged $2.31 
an hour. 


NUMBER AND AVERAGE STRAIGHT-T1mME Hourty Earnincs! or MEN IN SELECTED PropucTION OccUPATIONS 
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2The regions used in this study include: Western Pennsyloania—The 
following counties in Pennsylvania: Adams, Cumberland, Lycoming, 
Mifflin, Perry, Tioga, Union, and all counties west thereof; ler States— 
ee yo and West Virginia; Great Lakes—Lilinois, Indiana Michi 
and O id-Continent—Arkansas, Kansas, Mississi vp raska, an 
bad Louisiana Gul Coast—The following peal 


Na amg East Feliciana, Pointe Coupee, reo St. Helena, T: 
Vernon, Washington, West Feliciana, and all parishes south ane, 


ern Louisiana—All parishes in Louisiana not included in the py fs Gulf 
Texas Gul 


Coast; 


Coast—The following counties in Texas: ag Be 
Burleson, DeWitt, Oak, Madison, 


hte Ping he Karnes, Lavaca, Lee, Live 
Newton, Polk, Retug Trinity, Ty ler, Wi alker, and all counties east thereof; 
Tezas Inland—All counties in Texas not included in the Texas Gulf Coast; 
pd ne ah Colorado, Idaho, Montana, New Mexico, North Dakota, 
Utah, and Wyoming. 


Norte: Dashes indicate no data reported or data that do not meet publi- 
cation criteria. 
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Highest occupational earnings were usually 
reported in California; differentials over nation- 
wide averages amounted to 28, 24, and 22 percent 
for derrickmen, rotary floormen, and rotary drill- 
ers, respectively, and ranged from 18 to 6 percent 
for other occupations permitting comparisons. 
Occupational averages in the Mountain, Louisi- 
ana Gulf Coast, and Texas Gulf Coast regions 
were, in most cases, at least a few percentage 
points above the national averages. Each of the 
occupational averages recorded in the Border 
States and in Western Pennsylvania and all except 
one in the Great Lakes region were below com- 
parable nationwide averages. 


Nationally, earnings of individual workers in 
each of the selected occupations were distributed 
over a wide range, with earnings of the highest 
paid workers exceeding those of the lowest paid 
by more than $2 an hour in several instances. 
Much of the dispersion, in individual earnings 
resulted from differences in regional pay levels. 

For some of the occupations, earnings of sub- 
stantial proportions of the workers, even on a 
nationwide basis, were within comparatively small 
ranges. Thus, more than two-fifths of the main- 
tenance mechanics earned between $2.90 and $3 
an hour; and the same proportion of the rousta- 
bouts, between $2.60 and $2.70; two-fifths of the 


Tas_e 2. PERCENT oF WorKERS EMPLOYED IN CRUDE PETROLEUM AND Naturat Gas Propucrion EsTaBLISHMENTS 
Wirs Format Provisions FoR SELECTED SUPPLEMENTARY WaGE BENEFITS! roR PrRopUcTION WorRKERs, UNITED 
SraTes AND SELECTED ReEaions ? anv States, May-JuNE 1960 
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1 If formal provisions for supplementary benefits in an establishment were 
a) — to half or more of the production workers, the benefits were con- 
ered applicable to all such workers. Because of length-of-service and other 


eligibility a, | the a coapeeess of workers currently receiving the 
benefits may be sm 
2 For definition of on hy see footnote 2, table 1. 


3 Vacation aol ey such as ntage of annual earnings were converted 
to an equivalent time basis. ———— of service were arbitrarily chosen 
and do not necessarily reflect the individual provisions for progressions. For 
example, the ques indicated at 10 years of service may include changes 
occuring between 1 and 10 years. 


4 Because of rounding, sums of individual items may not equal totals. 


5 Less than 0.5 percent. 

6 Vacation provisions were generally the same after longer periods of service. 

1’ Tabulations were limi to full-day holidays; additional half-day holi- 
days were also provided in some establishments 

§ Includes only those plans for which - least si of the cost is borne by the 
employer, and excludes legally required plans such as workmen’s compensa- 
tion and al security. 

* Unduplicated total of ‘ipo receiving sick leave or sickness and accident 
insurance shown separate 
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pumpers earned between $2.70 and $2.80; and 
more than half of the welders, between $2.80 and 
$3.10 an hour. 


Selected Establishment Practices 


Data were also obtained on work schedules and 
supplementary benefits for production workers, 
‘including paid holidays and vacations, life in- 
surance, sickness and accident insurance, hospi- 
talization and surgical benefits, and retirement 
plans. 


Scheduled Weekly Hours. Work schedules of 40 
hours a week applied to production workers in 
establishments employing four-fifths of the in- 
dustry’s work force in May—June 1960. This was 
the predominant work schedule in each region 
and State, applying to a large majority of the 
workers in all except the Border States and Great 
Lakes regions, where three-tenths of the workers 
were scheduled to work 48 hours a week. About 
half of the industry’s workers were employed in 
establishments with formal provisions for payment 
of premium rates for late-shift work. Provisions 
for differential pay of 8 cents an hour for second- 
shift work and 16 cents for third- or other late- 
shift work were prevalent in all but two of the 
regions studied; 5- and 10-cent shift-differential 
pay provisions were commonly reported for the 
second and the third or other late shifts, respec- 
tively, in the Border States; and in Western 
Pennsylvania, such provisions were reported for 
second-shift work only, calling for a premium of 
6 cents an hour. 


Paid Vacations. Paid vacations were provided 
to virtually all of the industry’s production workers 


with qualifying periods of service (table 2). More 
than four-fifths of the workers were in establish- 
ments providing 2 weeks’ vacation pay after 1 
year of service, and two-thirds in establishments 
with provisions for 3 weeks’ pay after 10 years of 
service, and 4 weeks’ after 20 years. Vacation 
provisions in. the Border and Great Lakes regions, 
Western Pennsylvania, and Northern Louisiana 
were somewhat less liberal than those reported by 
establishments in other regions and States. 


Paid Holidays. Nine-tenths of the industry’s 
work force were employed in establishments pro- 


viding paid holidays to production workers, most 
commonly 8 days a year. Establishments pro- 
viding 8 paid holidays annually employed three- 
fourths or more of the workers in Louisiana Gulf 
Coast, Texas Gulf Coast, the Mountain region, 
and California; a majority of the workers in the 
Mid-Continent and Texas Inland regions; and 
about two-fifths of the workers in the Border 
and Great Lakes regions and Northern Louisiana. 
Three-fourths of the workers in Western Pennsyl- 
vania were employed in establishments providing 
production workers 7 paid holidays a year. Six 
or fewer holidays were reported for some workers 
in each of the regions and States. 


Health, Insurance, and Pension Plans. Life, hos- 
pitalization, and surgical insurance, for which the 
employer paid at least a part of the cost, were 
available to production workers in establishments 
employing approximately nine-tenths of the indus- 
try’s work force. Establishments accounting for 
approximately seven-tenths of the industry’s em- 
ployment provided production workers with either 
sickness and accident insurance or sick leave or 
both; a similar proportion of the workers were in 
establishments having medical insurance. Approx- 
imately half of the workers were in establishments 
providing accidental death and dismemberment 
and catastrophe (major medical) insurance. 

Retirement pension benefits (other than those 
available under Federal Old-Age, Survivors, and 
Disability Insurance) were available to production 
workers in establishments employing three-fourths 
of the industry’s workers. Regionally, the pro- 
portions ranged from about half the workers in 
the Great Lakes region to more than nine-tenths 
of the workers in California. 


Nonproduction Bonuses. Nonproduction bonuses, 
predominantly paid at Christmas or the end of the 
year, were provided by establishments employing 
nearly a fifth of the industry’s work force. Such 
bonus payments were recorded within each region 
and State; proportions of workers in establishments 
providing such added compensation ranged from 
about a tenth in Louisiana and the Mountain 
region to three-fifths in Western Pennsylvania. 


—GeorGE L. STELLUTO 
Division of Wages and Industrial Relations 
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The President’s Program for 
Economic Recovery and Growth 


Epitor’s Notre.—The following article was ez- 
cerpted from a message submitted by the Presi- 
dent to the Congress on February 2, 1961, in 
which he proposed “a program to restore 
momentum to the American economy.” To 
conserve space, neither the minor style changes 
nor the points at which material was omitted 
have been indicated. 


Measures for Economic Recovery 


Housing and Community Development. <A reduc- 
tion of mortgage interest rates is overdue. De- 
spite the easing of the general money market in 
the past year, the cost of mortgage credit still 
hangs just below its postwar peak. I have been 
assured that officers of many leading lending 
institutions share my view that present mortgage 
yields are unrealistic and are prepared to cooperate 
in an effort to make mortgage money available at 
lower rates. 

Consistent with this appraisal, I have directed 
the Federal Housing Administration to reduce the 
maximum permissible interest rate on FHA- 
insured loans from 5% to 5% percent. The re- 
sources of the Federal National Mortgage 
Association in the secondary mortgage market 
will help to give effect to this change. The 
FNMA stock subscription requirement applicable 
to sales of mortgages in the FNMA secondary 
market will be temporarily cut in half. I shall 
request the Federal Home Loan Bank Board to 
cooperate in advancing this effort to reach a more 
realistic level of mortgage lending rates. 

The Community Facilities Administration at my 
direction is reducing interest rates on new loans. 
This program will also be broadened to make 
eligible for loans many communities and certain 
types of public facility projects now excluded. 

I have instructed the Housing and Home 
Finance Agency to hasten the initiation or com- 
pletion of those approved projects in which a 
speedup can be effected without waste. In 
examining new applications for assistance, HHFA 
will give priority attention to projects which are 


fully planned and ready for construction, and to 
projects located in areas of chronic unemployment. 

The Federal Government will do everything in 
its ability at all administrative levels to quicken 
the pace of urban renewal work. 


Temporary Unemployment Insurance Extension. I 
shall ask the Congress to enact a temporary 
program for extending the duration of unemploy- 
ment insurance benefits. Under agreements vol- 
untarily entered into between the States and the 
Federal Government, additional weeks of benefits 
would be authorized from Federal funds, during 
the 12 months following enactment, to persons 
who have exhausted regular benefits since October 
31, 1960, and are still unemployed. These ex- 
tended benefits would equal one-half—up to a 
maximum of 13 weeks—of the duration provided 
by the State. The duration of the benefits would 
be subject to an overall maximum, State and 
Federal, of 39 weeks. Where the State law 
already provides benefits for longer than 26 weeks, 
the Federal Government would pay, for the 
period of the emergency, for all weeks of benefits 
beyond 26, up to a maximum of 39, thus freeing 
State funds for much-needed increases in benefit 
amounts. The amount thus going into increased 
purchasing power will be advanced from general 
revenues and later repaid in full from increased 
insurance contributions obtained by raising the 
taxable payroll maximum per employee from 
$3,000 to $4,800 annually. 

Our permanent Federal-State unemployment 
insurance system is in need of permanent reform. 
The stanadards of the system have proved inade- 
quate to deal with the recession problem. A 
program of Federal legislation designed to revise 
and strengthen the benefit and financing provisions 
of the system will therefore be recommended to 
the Congress. 


Expansion of U.S. Employment Service. I am 
directing the Secretary of Labor to take necessary 
steps to provide better service for unemployment 
insurance claimants and other job applicants 
registered with the U.S. Employment Service. 
This will require expanded counseling and place- 
ment services for workers or jobseekers (a) in de- 
pressed areas; (b) in rural areas of chronic 
underemployment; (c) displaced by automation 
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and technological change in factories and on 
farms; (d) in upper age brackets; and (e) recently 
graduated from college and high school. 


Aid to Dependent Children of the Unemployed. I 
recommend that the Congress enact an interim 
amendment to the aid to dependent children pro- 
gram to include the children of the needy unem- 
ployed. Temporary action is recommended 
pending completion of a study of a permanent 
program to aid needy children and certain other 
groups now excluded from the Federal-State 
public assistance programs. 


Distressed Area Redevelopment Program. Al- 
though State and local governments, as well as 
private agencies, have been helpful, the distressed 
areas constitute a national problem that is prop- 
erly the concern of the Federal Government. 
There is general agreement that we should enact 
legislation providing the means for loans for private 
projects, technical assistance, loans and grants 
for public facilities, and programs for training 
and retraining workers. I urge that area rede- 
velopment legislation be enacted without delay. 


Distribution of Surplus Food. The first Executive 
order issued in this administration directed the 
Secretary of Agriculture to ‘take immediate steps 
to expand and improve the Government program 
of distributing surplus food to needy families.” 

Further, I have instructed the Secretary of 
Agriculture to proceed as rapidly as possible to 
establish pilot food stamp programs for needy 
families in certain surplus labor localities. 

I have also asked the Secretary of Agriculture 
to make recommendations to improve and 
strengthen our school-lunch program, to make the 
best possible nutrition available to every school 
child. 


Improvements in the Old-Age, Survivors, and Disa- 
bility Insurance Program. I recommend that 
Congress enact five improvements in social secu- 
rity benefits, to become effective April 1: 

1. Raise the minimum monthly benefit for the 
retired worker from $33 to $43 per month, in- 
creasing benefits for more than 2,200,000 people 
in the first 12 months. 

2. Improve retirement protection by paying 
actuarially reduced benefits to men beginning at 


age 62. Extending such benefits to men as well 
as women will provide income for 600,000 people. 

3. Provide benefits for 170,000 additional people 
by liberalizing the insured-status requirement, 
which is based on employment in jobs covered 
by social security. The proposal is to reduce the 
required coverage from one out of every three 
quarters after 1950 to one quarter out of every 
four. 

4. Increase the aged widow’s benefit from 75 
percent to 85 percent of her husband’s benefit 
amount, raising benefits for 1,550,000 widows. 

5. Broaden disability insurance protection by 
providing disability benefits after the workers 
have been totally disabled for 6 months instead of 
making them available only if the disabled work- 
er’s condition is expected to result in death or to 
last for a long and indefinite period. This would 
provide benefits in the first 12 months for 85,000 
people (totally disabled workers and their 
dependents). 


Minimum Wage Increase and Expanded Coverage. 
I urge the Congress to raise the minimum wage 
immediately to $1.15 and to $1.25 within 2 years. 
Coverage should be extended to several million 
workers not now covered. This will extend the 
wage standard throughout significant low-wage 
sectors of the labor market. It will require the 
payment of a minimum starting at $1 for the 
workers newly included, and a gradual increase to 
the general $1.25 minimum. 


Government Procurement in Labor Surplus Areas. 
Agencies of the Federal Government, in locating 
new facilities or deciding upon the use of existing 
facilities, are directed to give every reasonable 
preference to labor surplus areas. 

And I have sent a directive to the Secretary of 
Defense, the Secretary of Labor, and the General 
Services Administration requesting prompt steps 
to improve the machinery by which Federal con- 
tracts can be channeled to firms located in labor 
surplus areas. 


Economic Growth and Price Stability 


Special Tax Incentives to Investment. Among the 
reforms of the Federal tax system which I expect 
to propose is a modification of the income tax laws 
to provide additional incentives for investment in 
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plant and equipment. To avoid a net revenue loss, 
I will also recommend measures to remove several 
unwarranted special tax benefits and to improve 
tax compliance and administration. 


Productivity and Price Stability. Rapid techno- 
logical change is resulting in serious employment 
dislocations. Government action is necessary, not 
only to maintain an environment favorable to 
economic growth, but also to deal with special 
problems in communities and industries suffering 
from economic dislocations and to help those who 
through unemployment are bearing an unfair share 
of the burden of technological change. 
Government can help further by encouraging 
labor and management to find ways to smooth the 


adjustment to technological change. Accordingly, 
I shall issue an Executive order establishing the 
President’s Advisory Committee on Labor- 
Management Policy, with members drawn from 
labor, management, and the public. The Committee 
is directed to advise the President with respect to 
actions that may be taken by labor, management, 
and the public which will promote free and re- 
sponsible collective bargaining, industrial peace, 
sound wage policies, sound price policies and 
stability, a higher standard of living, increased 
productivity, and America’s competitive position 
in world markets. It will consider national man- 
power needs and the special benefits and problems 
created by automation and other technological 
advances. 





Article 1. Each Member of the International Labor Organization for which 
this Convention is in force undertakes to give effect to the following provisions. 
Article 2. Workers and employers, without distinction whatsoever, shall 
have the right to establish ‘and, subject only to the rules of the organization 
concerned, to join organizations of their own choosing without previous 


authorization. 


Article 3. Workers’ and employers’ organizations shall have the right to 
draw up their constitutions and rules, to elect their representatives in full 
freedom, to organize their administration and activities, and to formulate 


their programs. 


The public authorities shall refrain from any interference 


which would restrict this right or impede the lawful exercise thereof. 

Article 4. Workers’ and employers’ organizations shall not be liable to be 
dissolved or suspended by administrative authority. 

Article 11. Each Member of the International Labor Organization for which 
this Convention is in force undertakes to take all necessary and appropriate 
measures to ensure that workers and employers may exercise freely the right 


to organize. 


—From the International Labor Organization Freedom of Association and Protection 
of the Right to Organize Convention, 1948, No. 87. 
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ILO Report on U.S. Trade Unions 


Epitor’s Notse.—The following article was ez- 
cerpted from a report on The Trade Union 
Situation in the United States. Part I of 
the report was published in the February issue. 
Minor changes and omissions within the text 
have not been indicated. Publication of ez- 
cerpts from the ILO report on Russian trade 
unions, scheduled for this issue, has been 
deferred. 


II— Labor-Management 
Relations and Union Government 


The Right of Association 


Under the Taft-Hartley Act, the Railway Labor 
Act, and the constitutional provisions guarantee- 
ing every citizen certain personal freedoms such as 
freedom of speech and assembly, all workers in the 
United States are entitled to establish and join the 
organizations of their choosing. The right to or- 
ganize, as a statement of principle, does not appear 
to be seriously compromised either by the restric- 
tions which may be imposed in certain circum- 
stances specified by law or by certain regulations 
or ordinances or by certain isolated court verdicts. 
Nor would it appear that the right to organize 
itself, as a form of freedom of association and one 
of the human rights, now arouses objection from 
the employers. Broadly speaking, what employ- 
ers criticize is not so much the right to bargain col- 
lectively as the use made of it in ways and to an 
extent which they consider harmful to their inter- 
ests. This being so, it would appear that the em- 
ployers’ efforts are designed to curtail certain trade 
union privileges and to have trade union freedoms 
strictly delimited. 

At the Federal level, the employers concentrate 
on two main points, namely the “privileged” status 
of the unions under tax and antitrust legislation, 
and the relative positions of the two parties under 
the legislation on labor relations. 

On the first point, the employers argue that the 
unions should not continue to receive a “virtual 
indirect government subsidy” in the form of tax 
exemption on the grounds that they are nonprofit- 


making organizations, and that they should be 
subject to the antitrust legislation to prevent them 
from acting as a “de facto monopoly” in the 
country’s economic life. 

The second point is more directly bound up with 
the problem of freedom of association. The 
employers feel generally that the Wagner Act 
was biased in favor of the unions and that sub- 
sequent developments bore them out, since within 
little more than a decade after 1935, ‘dangerously 
strong” trade unons had grown up. How could 
it have been otherwise, they ask, when this act 
threw the whole weight of the law on the unions’ 
side? For example, the Wagner Act specified 
five types of unfair practices warranting inter- 
vention by the National Labor Relations Board, 
and all these types were solely concerned with the 
employers. To the employers’ satisfaction, their 
active campaign helped to win over public 
opinion and Congress to the realization that a 
revision of the Wagner Act was necessary after 
the failure of the attempted conference between 
employers and unions in 1945 and the serious 
industrial disputes which broke out after the 
end of the Second World War and threatened 
the national economy. The result in 1947 was 
the Taft-Hartley Act, which can be regarded 
as a reversal in attitude toward the unions. 

With minor amendments, the Taft-Hartley 
Act remained in force for 12 years. Some trade 
unions made the best of it without complaining 
overmuch, but by and large the unions have 
critized its provisions as well as their administra- 
tion and operation. They also accuse the Na- 
tional Labor Relations Board of having a cumber- 
some procedure, which makes the legal safeguards 
inoperative as regards certification elections and 
complaints of unfair practices, and also of bias in 
the employers’ favor. 

The passing of the Landrum-Griffin Act in 
September 1959 is still too recent for it to be 
possible to gage its effect. Nevertheless, it was 
plainly passed against the wishes of the trade 
union movement as a whole, while the employers’ 
organizations campaigned hard for it in the press 
and the lobbies of Congress. The employers are 
still calling for the revision of other sections of 
the law on labor relations. 

As regards the right to organize, the question 
of the right-to-work laws has been in the forefront 
for several years. The Taft-Hartley Act—but 
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not the Railway Labor Act—explicitly authorizes 
a State to go further than the Federal act and 
to forbid the execution or enforcement of agree- 
ments making membership in a labor organization 
a condition of employment. Fairly wide use has 
been made of this opening in the Federal act and 
so far 19 States have passed right-to-work laws. 
The employers are carrying on an active campaign 
for the general introduction of this type of law 
and ultimately for the introduction of a Federal 
enactment of the same type. 


[Eprror’s Notr.—A section summarizing the 
employer and the union viewpoints on right-to- 
work laws has been deleted here.] 


Industrial Relations. The majority union in any 
plant has a number of important privileges which 
are guaranteed by law and are over and above the 
other benefits it secures under the collective agree- 
ment. It follows that the certification procedure 


is of the utmost importance for both parties. 
The National Labor Relations Board prescribes 
the bargaining unit and its decisions sometimes 
arouse protests from the employer or theunion. 


The elections and their preliminaries may give 
rise to a good deal of maneuvering and dispute. 
Employers complain that the smooth running of 
their plants is sometimes upset by trade union 
election campaigns or by competition between rival 
unions. The unions complain that the employers 
adopt every legal trick to delay or prevent the 
organizing of unions and to get rid of the majority 
union; but the unions themselves, of course, also 
take advantage of the technical features of the law 
to strengthen their own position. Lastly, the 
system is liable to lead to abuse in the shape of 
voluntary or forced collusion between employers 
and trade union or pseudo trade union organi- 
zations. Some clauses in the Landrum-Griffin 
Act are in fact designed to improve the procedure 
for certification elections and to authorize the 
hitherto illegal practices which were generally 
acknowledged to be widespread in industries such 
as building. 

Major disputes between employers and unions 
which lead to strikes occur in the main in cases 
involving the renewal of collective contracts. All 
workers in the United States, with the exception 


of government employees, are entitled to strike, 
and this right is expressly safeguarded by sec- 
tion 13 of the Taft-Hartley Act. On the whole, 
the authorities refrain from any intervention in 
employer-worker disputes. Despite its prestige 
and powers, the Federal Mediation and Concilia- 
tion Service keeps strictly within the duties 
assigned to it by law, and the similar departments 
set up in a number of States can as a rule merely 
offer their good offices to the parties. The idea 
of compulsory arbitration attracts little support in 
the United States. The great majority of collec- 
tive agreements contain a clause providing for the 
submission to private arbitration of any grievances 
which may occur between the signatories. Al- 
though neither party is always satisfied with the 
way the system works, the grievance procedure 
and voluntary arbitration have certainly helped to 
ease relations between employers and unions at the 
plant level. 

There is an increasing effort by some unions to 
enlarge the scope of collective agreements to cover 
not only workers in individual plants but all em- 
ployees in all the plants of the same company and 
even in the same occupation or industry. This 
involves collective bargaining between a single 
union and several employers and the negotiation of 
contracts covering a whole group of plants and 
eventually a single nationwide contract for certain 
industries. The employers usually argue that it 
would be unfair to have a uniform pattern of 
collective agreements without making allowance for 
local operating differences, the size of the firms 
concerned, and the degree of competition. In 
practice, however, the employers’ reactions are not 
uniform. For example, on the West Coast, it is 
the rule rather than the exception for employers 
to band together for collective bargaining pur- 
poses. Similarly, for the iron and steel industry, 
the big corporations form a united front for bar- 
gaining with the steel workers’ union, and a short 
time ago, six big aviation companies signed a 
mutual assistance pact in the event of a strike 
aimed against any one of them. 

To take another example, as collective bargain- 
ing has coatinued, the scope of the bargaining has 
been extended to matters formerly reserved for the 
employer alone. Collective bargaining now deals 
not only with wage matters but also with related 
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subjects (job evaluation, grading), technical ques- 
tions (accident prevention, introduction of new 
prodvction methods), and welfare (pension 
schemes, welfare funds). There is no question in 
the United States of appointing joint factory com- 
mittees such as exist in many other countries, but 
the change is nevertheless significant since these 
new collective agreements imply closer coopera- 
tion between the union and the employer and 
involve the joint running of welfare schemes and 
participation by the union in various administra- 
tive functions. Moreover, in several industries, 
the employers recognize that cooperation with the 
unions is essential to efficiency; examples of this 
are the union hiring halls for seamen, dockers, and 
building workers, the employment agency facilities 
provided in certain artistic occupations, and the 
work of the union in such an industry as the gar- 
ment trade. In such cases, therefore, both parties 
find it convenient to use a system whereby the 
union takes over certain responsibilities, particu- 
larly for recruitment, the training of skilled 
workers, the protection of seniority rights, and 
so on. 


Special Situations 


The State as Employer. Since the Federal law 
forbids strikes against the Government and de- 
clares it to be unlawful for “any individual em- 
ployed by the United States or any agency thereof, 
including wholly owned government corporations”’ 
to participate in a strike, and many States do not 
provide any safeguards for their employees’ right 
to organize, the opinion is sometimes expressed 
that recognition of the right to organize and to 
bargain collectively for this class of employees is 
of theoretical rather than practical value. The 
fact remains, however, that unions such as the 
National Association of Letter Carriers have a 
distinct influence in their own field while the 
American Federation of State, County and Munic- 
ipal Employees is also very active and has nego- 
tiated hundreds of collective agreements. More- 
over, an appreciable percentage of officials, 


1 Except in the case of the La Follette Act of 1912, which accorded postal 
employees the right to organize. This right has been extended by adminis- 
trative interpretation to all Federal employees. 


particularly Federal civil servants, are members 
of trade unions, either independent or affiliated 
to a national organization, and large numbers of 
manual workers employed by public and quasi- 
public bodies also belong to the unions for their 
particular occupations. Nevertheless, section 2(2) 
of the Taft-Hartley Act excludes from the benefits 
of this act persons employed by “the United 
States or any wholly owned government corpora- 
tion or any Federal reserve bank, or any State or 
political subdivision thereof.” The right to or- 
ganize for civil servants is not positively laid 
down in any enactment,' but it is considered to 
be doubtful if certain State laws and municipal 
orders forbidding their officials to join unions are 
constitutional. Despite the absence of any uni- 
form policy or practice and despite local opposi- 
tion, it seems fair to say that the authorities at 
all levels are increasingly tending to allow their 
employees the unrestricted right to organize and 
to allow them to exercise the rights deriving 
from it. 

However, at the present time, lobbying is still 
officially the main course open to public employees 
in order to submit their claims or prevent their 
conditions of work from being fixed unilaterally. 


White-Collar Workers. From the statutory and 
legal points of view, the position of nonmanual 
workers in private business in the United States 
as regards freedom of association and the right to 
bargain collectively is in no way different from 
that of other workers. Nevertheless, the facts 
show that union recruiting drives are far less 
successful with them than with manual workers 
and the system of collective bargaining is a good 
deal less effective. 

It must be admitted that the workers imme- 
diately concerned are often unenthusiastic about 
trade unionism. This is not peculiar to the United 
States. Sociological surveys have been made in 
many parts of the world to try to account for the 
special difficulties encountered in unionizing non- 
manual workers. The composition of the labor 
force, the absence of tradition, prejudice, family 
influences, education, and conditions of work in 
offices and shops all play their part. 

On the other hand, some nonmanual occupa- 
tions (for instance, railway clerks, journalists, and 
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musicians) have strong trade unions. It is well 
known that the major unions and the AFL-CIO 
have decided that the organization of nonmanual 
workers must be one of their chief tasks in the 
years ahead. 


Organization of Farm Workers. The lamentable 
state of trade unionism in farming is apparent 
when it is realized that there are about 2 million 
farm workers in the United States, and that the 
AFL-CIO Agricultural Workers Union has a bare 
5,000 members.? The leaders of this union, who 
are generally agreed to be energetic, intelligent, 
and devoted, had still not succeeded at the time 
of the mission in negotiating a single collective 
agreement; the only such agreement in force for 
farm workers in the United States was negotiated 
outside the national union (and even then the 
agreement did not apply to farm workers alone 
but also to other employees of Seabrook Farm, 
the firm in question). The following appear to be 
the most convincing explanations: farm labor is 
excluded from almost all social legislation, particu- 
larly with respect to employer-worker relations; 
the agricultural labor force comprises a large num- 
ber of migrant workers, and agricultural em- 
ployers are among the most dogged opponents of 
trade unionism. 

However, agricultural workers are covered by 
the Social Security Act and child labor by the 
Fair Labor Standards Act. A number of State 
laws are also applicable to agricultural workers. 
The report on the position of farm workers in 
Federal and State legislation published in Novem- 
ber 1959 by the National Advisory Committee on 
Farm Labor describes the degree of discrimina- 
tion which farm workers usually have to contend 
with. It seems probable that the absence of Fed- 
eral legal protection for the right to organize in 
agriculture is bound to nullify most of the efforts 
of the trade unions in present circumstances. 
There are, of course, inherent difficulties in agri- 
cultural work which contribute to the lack of 
trade union organization, such as the intermittent 
nature of the employment, the comparatively un- 
skilled nature of some of the jobs, and the small 
number of workers employed in certain cases. 
But the obstacles encountered by union organizers 
in agriculture are worsened by the laws and 


ordinances passed by several States and local 
authorities to prevent the formation of unions. 

The general attitude of the employers of farm 
labor and some of their organizations is one of 
the main reasons for the failure of the farm 
workers’ unions. With their political influence 
and economic power in the farming areas, the 
employers have no difficulty in bringing pressure 
to bear upon legislative bodies and the press. In 
some places, they are helped by the authorities 
and the police in restricting trade union activities 
or breaking strikes. In any case, trade union 
propaganda has little impact on these uneducated 
workers scattered throughout the fields, easily 
intimidated, closely watched by their overseers, 
and too poor to pay substantial regular contribu- 
tions to a union. 


Union Government 


In general, the mission found, American trade 
unions accept in their constitutions the principle 
that any person working in an occupation or- 
ganized by a particular union is eligible for mem- 
bership of that union. 

However, limitations do exist. The mission 
was informed that there is now only one inter- 
national union which, under its constitution, does 
not admit colored persons to membership; two 
decades ago, there were 22 such unions. How- 
ever, other discriminatory practices are perhaps 
more important for an understanding of the situa- 
tion than those resulting from the constitutional 
provisions which impose racial discrimination as 
to union membership. The situation has changed 
and is still changing. On the one hand, there ap- 
pears to be little doubt that the practice of main- 
taining separate local unions for white and colored 
members, which was prevalent particularly in the 
southern States, is now tending to disappear. 
There is also no doubt that the AFL-CIO itself, 
and the majority of its affiliated unions, are out- 
spoken in their condemnation of racial discrimina- 
tion and are going a great deal to combat it. 


2 EpiTor’s NoTE.—During 1960, the National Agricultural Workers Union 
merged with the Amalgamated Meat Cutters Union, and the AFL-CIO 
Executive Council established the Agricultural Workers Organizing Com- 
mittee, which began an intensive organizing drive in California that resulted 
in a membership of over 5,000 by the fall of 1960. 
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Indeed, many international unions have taken the 
lead in this regard in communities in the South 
and the Southwest. For example, the mission 
was struck by the absence of racial discrimina- 
tion in local unions of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, in Marietta, Ga., the United 
Mine Workers and the United Steel Workers in 
Birmingham, Ala., and the International Union 
of Electrical, Radio and Machine Workers in San 
Antonio, Tex. 

The mission was informed of instances in which, 
despite the stated national policy of the union, 
Negroes were either not admitted to membership, 
or if they were, were discouraged from active 
participation in the life of the union. On the 
other hand, it has been reported that whereas in 
1925, the number of Negro members of trade 
unions was less than 25,000, the figure has now 
grown to more than 1% million. This would 
represent an increase proportionately many times 
greater than the increase in the total membership. 

Another ground on which certain unions, in 
their constitution, deny admission to membership, 
or provide for expulsion from membership, is 
affiliation to so-called “subversive” organizations. 
It may be noted that provisions on this subject 
appear in the constitution of the AFL-CIO itself, 
which includes among the objects and principles 
of the federation the protection of the labor 
movement “from the undermining efforts of Com- 
munist agencies and all others who are opposed 
to the basic principles of our democracy and free 
and democratic unionism.” 

One of the declared purposes of the provisions 
in the above-mentioned constitutions is to defend 
free and democratic trade unionism. They are 
therefore intended to protect the liberties of the 
members rather than to curtail them. The in- 
clusion of such provisions may also be explained 
perhaps by a desire to conform to legislation con- 
cerning Communist activities and to keep in line 
with public opinion on this matter. Such provi- 
sions would tend to show that the unions were 
taking steps within their own sphere to counter 
the activities of persons who were regarded as 
enemies of the existing liberties and institutions. 
Above all, however, the reason for excluding 
Communists from membership of trade unions 
was no doubt the belief that they were more con- 


cerned with promoting the political policies of 
their party than with defending the economic 
interests of the members. 


Union Democracy. The problem of ensuring 
full and free participation by members in the life 
of their trade union has often been discussed 
recently in the United States, not least in the 
labor movement itself. In the Sixth Ethical 
Practices Code, entitled ‘Union Democratic Proc- 
esses” approved by the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council on May 23, 1957, it is recalled that it is 
among the basic objectives of the federation “to 
safeguard the democratic character of the labor 
movement.’ The code then goes on to set forth 
the basic democratic rights which should be guar- 
anteed in the unions affiliated to the AFL-CIO. 

As far as the mission could judge, the great 
majority of American trade unions conduct their 
affairs in conformity with these principles. With 
regard to the exceptions, the situation may be 
summed up in the words of the preamble to the 
Ethical Practices Code: 

A few unions do not adequately, in their constitution, 
provide for these basic elements of democratic practice. 
A few unions do not practice or implement the principles 
set forth in their constitutions. Finally, while the over- 
whelming majority of American unions both preach and 
practice the principles of democracy, in all too many 
instances the membership, by apathy and indifference, 
have forfeited their rights of union citizenship. 


Union constitutions usually contain provisions 
on disciplinary action against members and officers, 
and on internal procedures to be followed in such 
cases. Final decisions are taken within the union 
and the courts have been reluctant to reverse 
them except on grounds of procedure or of improper 
application of union constitutions and bylaws. 
One outstanding example of an appeals procedure 
by a labor organization is the Public Review 
Board of the United Automobile, Aircraft and 
Agricultural Implement Workers of America. 
Members of the Public Review Board are appointed 
by the President of the UAW subject to the 
approval of the Executive Board and the con- 
vention. Their terms of office run to the following 
convention. No one under the jurisdiction of the 
UAW or in any way employed by the union or its 
subordinate bodies is eligible for appointment. 
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The Board is given— 


. . . the authority and duty to make final and binding 
decisions in all cases placed before it by aggrieved members 
or subordinate bodies of the UAW. Essentially, these 
cases will involve individual members who feel that they 
have been unfairly disciplined by their local unions and 
who have failed to obtain statisfaction upon appeal to the 
UAW Executive Board. Also included will be local unions 
which feel they have been unfairly disciplined by the 
international. But, in addition, the Public Review Board 
has the obligation to deal with alleged violations of any 
AFL-CIO ethical practices codes, or any ethical practices 
codes adopted by the international union. 


The new “Labor-Management Reporting and 
Disclosure Act of 1959” includes several provisions 
aimed at ensuring democratic practices within the 
union. Title I of this act contains a “Bill of 
Rights” under which the union member is guar- 
anteed equal rights and privileges, freedom of 
speech and assembly, the right to sue his organi- 
zation against improper disciplinary action, and 
against undue increases in dues, initiation fees, 
and assessments. Title III deals with trusteeships 
established by a union over a subordinate labor 
organization. Title IV regulates in detail proce- 
dures to be followed in union elections. These 


new provisions were regarded by the trade unions 


as unnecessary. 

The Landrum-Griffin Act, in so far as it deals 
with the unions’ internal affairs, appears to have 
two main purposes: to preserve the high standard 
of integrity which can be expected of union 
leaders; and to ensure an adequate degree of 
internal democracy by granting protection to 
individuals and minorities. But the law is not a 
panacea; whether the unions will succeed in 
preventing not only racketeering but also influence 
peddling and the confusion of private with union 
interests will mainly depend on their own de- 
termination. As regards trade union democracy, 
the problem is extraordinarily complex. It seems 
probable that the answer does not lie in legislation 
at all. Opinions vary even within the trade 
union movement and among the experts them- 
selves. Without denying the principles of the 
election and free choice of leaders at all levels, 
some people feel that it would be a mistake to 
pursue a policy of full democracy. The unions, 
they say, are first and foremost fighting organiza- 
tions and their strength depends on discipline and 


respect for the authority of the duly constituted 
bodies. On the other hand, it would be hard for 
the unions to justify their existence outside a 
democratic frame. It is doubtful also whether 
their members would be willing to sacrifice their 
freedom in exchange for efficiency or to put up 
with oppression by union “bosses” to escape 
oppression by an employer. Nevertheless, it is 
somewhat disturbing to note that the workers 
concerned—in so far as they are aware of such 
things—are less upset than might be expected by 
the allegations of corruption and authoritarianism 
against their unions and their leaders. 


Corrupt Practices. In all the public discussion of 
the American labor movement that took place 
during the mission’s visit, the question of cor- 
ruption and racketeering received the most 
attention. The mission felt it necessary to inquire 
very closely into this matter. After all, the right 
of the individual member to be aware of what 
happens to his union’s finances—which are largely 
composed of the dues paid in by his fellow members 
and himself—must be regarded as an essential 
part of union democracy and hence of freedom of 
association. 

The unions admit that parasites on the trade 
union movement and even some sections of the 
movement itself have given their opponents 
the best possible opportunity for a full-scale 
offensive. But they feel that movement is 
responsible as a whole. The striking fact is that 
proof of lawlessness and dishonesty has only been 
established in a minute number of cases—although 
this does not stop sweeping conclusions from being 
drawn. 

The more responsible unions have not hesitated 
to tackle the problem. The AFL-CIO has taken 
energetic action to demonstrate its conviction that 
“free, democratic trade unionism must be clean, 
honest trade unionism.” Its Ethical Practices 
Committee, which started work in 1956, has 
drawn up codes of ethical practices which were 
approved by stages in 1956 and 1957. Investiga- 
tions were also started, in some cases before the 
McClellan Committee began work, into the 
position in some unions where the situation seemed 
to call for intervention “to achieve the correction 
of abuses and to help the members of unions having 
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dishonest leadership.”” The unions against which 
these charges were leveled were asked to take the 
necessary action. The AFL-CIO did not hesitate 
to take the most drastic step of all in order to 
keep the movement on the right path by ordering 
the expulsion of several unions including the 
powerful Teamsters union in December 1957. 
The sacrifice was a heavy one since its expulsion 
meant the loss of hundreds of thousands of mem- 
bers together with the income from their dues, but 
it shows the determination of the AFL-CIO to 
maintain its reputation and moral standards. 

After many years of investigation by congres- 
sional bodies armed with subpena powers and by 
the AFL-CIO itself, only a handful of union offi- 
cials, belonging to a very small number of unions, 
have been shown to have used their positions dis- 
honestly for personal gain. In a movement em- 
bracing some 18 million members and having 
several thousand elected officers, it would not 
have been surprising if the extent of the corruption 
had been greater. The mission had the impression 
that much of the publicity given to examples of 
corrupt practices in the labor movement was being 
used to discredit the labor movement as such. 

In so far as corrupt practices may have an effect 


upon the principle of freedom of association, the 
mission noted that, in some instances, those unions 
accused of corrupt practices were the same as those 
which practiced financial abuses restricting the 


rights of members. For example, the imposition 
of excessively high initiation fees and dues, the 
practice of “kickbacks” from the workers’ pay to 
union officers, and other abuses of this kind appear 
to be found mainly in some of those unions whose 
officers have been the subject of allegations by 
investigatory bodies. 


The General Situation 


The mission’s task was to describe the factual 
situation as they found it and not to pronounce a 
judgment. There are, however, certain general 
observations which arise from a consideration of 
the subject as a whole. As it stands at present, 
the Federal law certainly lays down the principle 
of freedom of association and establishes machin- 
ery for its protection, but on the other hand, the 
trade unions contend that it does not fully safe- 


guard freedom of association in practice. It would 
not be realistic to demand that the law should 
guarantee complete and unrestricted liberty in 
regard to the formation and functioning of trade 
unions, nor is it reasonable to expect that com- 
plicated legislation can be administered and inter- 
preted without delays. But when conditions or 
restrictions are imposed and delays encountered, 
it is necessary to ask whether they are fair and 
reasonable, whether they are genuinely in the 
public interest or whether they are excessive, and 
whether the delays are deliberate or avoidable. 
This is the approach to take when considering the 
requirements for the “registration”’ of trade unions 
through the filing of reports on their organization, 
structure and finances, and the conditions govern- 
ing such activities as strikes and picketing. Here 
it will be noted that in the United States, while 
no authorization is required for a trade union to 
function, there are requirements which have to be 
met by trade unions and their officers in order to 
comply with the provisions of various laws. It 
will also be noted that while the right to strike is 
admitted and particularly the general economic 
strike, there are some limitations on strikes of 
certain kinds, such as recognitional strikes; that 
while picketing is, in general, permitted, there are 
limitations on organizational and recognitional 
picketing; and that while an employer’s goods may 
in certain circumstances be boycotted by a union 
there are restrictions on secondary boycotts and 
on refusing to handle “hot cargo.” 

In addition to examining the provisions of the 
law, it is necessary to consider the ways in which 
these provisions are applied in practice. On 
the one hand, the unions can and do make use of 
the facilities offered them by the law, and they 
can and do lay claim to the rights laid down in 
the law and thus avail themselves of the protec- 
tion and benefits which the law provides. But, 
on the other hand, it is possible for some of the 
legal provisions and procedures to be used in such 
a way as to make the work of the unions more 
difficult. This can be done, for example, when 
attempts are made to organize a union or when 
a union wishes to prove by an election that it is 
entitled to be certified as the bargaining agent. 
It is also possible, after a 12-month period and 
with the support of 30 percent of the employees, 
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to apply for a union to be decertified in an attempt 
to weaken its influence. By using the procedures 
laid down by the law to govern such cases, it is 
possible, for instance, to prolong the period during 
which a union seeks to establish itself and secure 
effective recognition. There is indeed evidence 
that the provisions of the law are not infrequently 
used with the object of delaying or frustrating a 
union’s efforts to organize and to consolidate its 
position. The question whether the principle of 
freedom of association is affected by such use of 
the legal provisions is again a matter for the reader 
to judge. 

One of the effects of the legislation relating to 
trade unions has been that the unions now pay 
increased attention to legal rights, obligations, 
and procedures. It is indeed surprising to dis- 
cover that the American trade unions, which would 
seem to be militant by nature and preference, 
have nevertheless become so “legal minded.” 
Under a system in which industry and commerce 
have been fiercely competitive and individualistic, 
the American trade unions have traditionally 
tended to be militant and uncompromising. Col- 
lective bargaining has often resembled a fight, 
in which for the time being the stronger side is 
the victor, rather than a search by both sides for 
an amicable and lasting solution. Strikes have 
been carried out with a vigorous sense of purpose 
and a readiness to use physical force if necessary. 
Yet when a dispute breaks out, the struggle now 
has to be conducted with due regard to numerous 
and complicated legal requirements. Moreover, 
many of the procedures, hearings, decisions, and 
judgments are concerned with the organizing 
of trade unions and their attempts to secure 
recognition. 

Consideration of the extent to which freedom 
of association is protected by the law leads to the 
question of the extent to which the principle is 
accepted in practice. There is an increasing 
acceptance of the labor movement in the United 
States as an integral part of the national society, 
and there does not appear to be a climate of 
opinion in which any fundamental attack on the 
principle of freedom of association is to be ex- 
pected; in addition, the trade union movement 
now plays a very important part in the national 
life. 


However, what was noticeable at the time of the 
mission’s visit was a stiffening of the attitude of 
many employers towards the unions’ claims for 
increased wages and benefits and the enlargement 
of trade union functions. If there was no cam- 
paign against the right of the unions to exist 
there has certainly been a definite increase in the 
resistance to trade union activities. It is argued 
that while the existence of the trade unions might 
be fully justified they should be allowed to carry 
on their activities only within prescribed limits. 
The question is whether the resulting resistance to 
trade union activity is, as the unions have con- 
tended, a form of undeclared warfare against 
them. 

Here again, the question of freedom of associa- 
tion arises. It is a contradiction to accept freedom 
of association in principle but to oppose the organi- 
zation of a union in a particular plant or to deny it 
recognition. The concern of many employers at 
the growing power of the trade unions can be un- 
derstood, but from opposing the growth of trade 
union strength to opposing the existence of the 
unions may be only a step. <A person who is pre- 
pared to recognize a trade union only if it cor- 
responds to his own idea of what a trade union 
should be or do can hardly claim to be a believer 
in freedom of association, a concept which presup- 
poses the right of workers to form whatever union 
they please even if it does not please their em- 
ployer. It is therefore advisable to consider 
whether the desire to restrict what may be re- 
garded as excessive trade union power is com- 
patible with a genuine acceptance of the principle 
of freedom of association. 

It is obvious that the situation of the trade 
unions in the United States is evolving. The or- 
ganization of the unions themselves has only re- 
cently been modified by the merger of the AFL 
and the CIO. The attitude of the employers 
towards the unions has not followed a uniform 
trend and some employers’ organizations still op- 
pose the growth of the unions while others no 
longer do so. Certain employers are willing to 
accept the unions but only as parties to collective 
bargaining, while others welcome their participa- 
tion in the discussion of wider problems. A good 
deal of discussion is going on as to what the gen- 
eral line of the employers should be, while at the 
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same time employers in different industries and 
areas are working out their policies for themselves. 
Similarly, the public attitude has varied and is 
varying as a result of the widespread discussion in 
Congress and the press. 

Inevitably this report may seem to have placed 
considerable emphasis upon the problems with 
which the trade unions are faced rather than upon 
their achievements. Nevertheless, the attention 
of the reader has also been drawn to the protection 
which the unions enjoy under the laws of the 
United States and to the recognition which they 
have won in many fields. This does not alter the 
fact that the application of the principle of freedom 
of association in the United States creates numer- 
ous problems. Even in a democratic and progres- 


sive society the price of freedom is still eternal 
vigilance. 

Meantime, the existence of a powerful American 
trade union movement is a fact. Its participation 
in all phases of American life, although not un- 
criticised, is not in danger. Since the Second 
World War the movement has come through peri- 
ods of emergency economic recession and attack. 
Whatever reservations may have to be made, the 
existence of the unions in the AFL-CIO and of the 
other trade unions is evidence that some 18 million 
Americans are exercising their right to organize. 
And it must be remembered that this powerful 
body of trade unionists, with the weight and influ- 
ence which it has acquired, is itself a bulwark pro- 
tecting this right against attacks from any quarter. 





Significant Decisions 
in Labor Cases” 





Labor Relations 


The NLRB and Jurisdictional Disputes. The U.S. 
Supreme Court held! that the National Labor 
Relations Board’s failure to decide a jurisdictional 
dispute on its merits and to assign disputed work 
bars enforcement of a Board order—in a proceed- 
ing under section 10(c) of the Taft-Hartley Act— 
to end a work stoppage by one of the competing 
unions. 

This case arose out of a jurisdictional dispute 
over work assignments between a union of tele- 
vision technicians and another of stage employees.” 
Disputes between the two unions arose over the 
decision of their employer, a national broadcasting 
system, to divide electric lighting work for tele- 
vision shows between the two unions. Dissatis- 
faction with one such lighting assignment given 
the stage employees union led to a refusal by the 
technicians to operate the cameras, and a show 
was canceled. 

The employer filed an unfair labor practice 
charge under section 8(b)(4)(D)* of the Taft- 
Hartley Act. The Board held a hearing as re- 
quired under section 10(k)* “to determine the 
dispute” and decided that the technicians’ union 
had no right to the disputed work under either an 
outstanding Board order, or certification as pro- 
vided in section 8(b)(4)(D), or a collective bar- 
gaining agreement. In arriving at its decision, 
the Board had refused to consider other criteria 
such as industry custom and the employer’s prior 
practices, and had refused to apportion affirma- 
tively the work between the employees represented 
by the competing unions. The technicians, union 
refused to comply with the decision, contending 
that the Board’s conception of its duty “to deter- 
mine the dispute” was too narrow and that it had 
failed to make the kind of determination that sec- 
tion 10(k) requires. On the basis of its decision 
and the union’s challenge to its validity, the Board 
issued an order under section 10(c) directing the 
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union to cease and desist from striking to compel 
the employer to assign the disputed work to its 
members. <A Federal court of appeals refused to 
enforce the order. Because of a conflict among 
the circuit courts on the question and its impor- 
tance, the U.S. Supreme Court granted certiorari. 

In affirming the appellate court’s decision, the 
Court noted that section 8(b)(4)(D) clearly makes 
it an unfair labor practice for a labor union to 
induce a strike or a concerted refusal to work in 
order to compel an employer to assign particular 
work to employees represented by it rather than 
to employees of another union, unless the em- 
ployer’s assignment is in violation of “an order or 
certification of the Board determining the bar- 
gaining representative for employees performing 
such work . .”’ Therefore, the Court pointed 
out that if the above section stood alone, the 
union action complained of would constitute an 
unfair labor practice in a normal proceeding under 
10(c) of the act. However, when Congress 
enacted section 8(b)(4)(D), it also added section 
10(k) to the act, which offers strong inducements 
to quarreling unions to settle their differences by 
directing dismissal of unfair labor practice charges 
upon voluntary adjustment of jurisdictional dis- 
putes. The Court also noted that even where no 
voluntary adjustment is made, “the Board is 
empowered and directed” by section 10(k) ‘“‘to 
hear and determine the dispute out of which such 
unfair labor practice shall have arisen,” and upon 
the Board’s decision, the unfair labor practice 


‘charges must be dismissed. 


The Court agreed with the Second,’ Third,® 
and Seventh Circuits’ that section 10(k) requires 
the Board to decide jurisdictional disputes on 
their merits and concluded that in this case the 
Board should affirmatively have decided whether 


*Prepared in the U.S. Department of Labor, Office of the Solicitor. The 
cases covered in this article represent a selection of the significant decisions 
believed to be of special interest. No attempt has been made to reflect all 
recent judicial and administrative developments in the field of labor law or to 
indicate the effect of particular decisions in jurisdictions in which contrary 
results may be reached based upon local statutory provisions, the existence of 
local precedents, or a different approach by the courts to the issue presented. 

1 NLRB vy. Radio and Television Broadcast Engineers Union, Local 1218, 
IBEW, 81 8.C. 330 (Jan. 9, 1961). 

2 Theatrical Protective Union No. 1, International Alliance of Theatrical 
Stage Employees and Moving Picture Machine Operators. 

329 U.S.C. sec. 158(b)(4)(D). 

429 U.S.C. sec. 160(k). 

$272 F. 2d 713 (Dec. 3, 1959). 

6 NLRB v. Union Association of Journeymen, 242 F. 2d 722 (Mar. 27, 1957). 

™ NLRB vy. United Brotherhood of Carpenters, 261 F. 2d 166 (Nov. 16, 1958). 
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the technicians or the stage employees were en- 
titled to the disputed work. The Court noted 
that the language of section 10(k) supplementing 
section 8(b)(4)(D) sets up a method adopted by 
Congress to attempt to secure the settlement of 
jurisdictional disputes. The words of section 
10(k) “hear and determine the dispute” convey 
not only the idea of hearing but also the idea of 
deciding a controversy. Therefore, to determine 
or settle the dispute normally would require a 
decision that one or the other is entitled to do 
the disputed work. 

The Court noted that the language also indi- 
cates a congressional purpose to require the Board 
to do more than merely look at prior Board orders 
and certification or a collective bargaining con- 
tract to determine which union has a clearly 
defined statutory or contractual right to have the 
employees it represents perform certain tasks. 
For in the majority of cases, such a narrow deter- 
mination would leave the broader problem of 
work assignments in the hands of the employer, 
where it was before the enactment of 10(k), and 
the employer would be damaged by the failure of 
the Board to make a binding decision. 

The Court rejected the Board’s contention that 
Congress did not intend to provide for the com- 
pulsory determination of jurisdictional disputes, 
and noted that both the history and the language 
of section 10(k) were designed to provide an effec- 
tive compulsory method of eliminating the bad 
consequences of jurisdictional disputes. 

The Court recognized that its interpretation of 
section 10(k) would force the Board to exercise 
broad powers which were lacking in rigid stand- 
ards to govern their application, but noted that 
administrative agencies are frequently given 
loosely defined powers to cope with problems as 
difficult as those posed by jurisdictional disputes 
and strikes. 

The Court also rejected the Board’s contention 
that since its construction of section 10(k) has 
been consistently adhered to, it has become a part 
of the statute by reason of congressional acqui- 
escence; it pointed out that in an ordinary case 
this argument might have some merit, but an 
administrative construction adhered to in the face 
of consistent rejection by courts of appeal is not 
an ordinary case. The Court also noted that the 
Board had adopted a regulation on this subject 
from 1947 to 1958 which the Court of Appeals for 


the Seventh Circuit thought was inconsistent with 
the Board’s present interpretation.® 


Work Force Reduction for Economic Reasons. A 
U.S. court of appeals held * that a change in an 
employer’s operations motivated by economic 
reasons was not an unfair labor practice under the 
National Labor Relations Act even though it 
resulted in loss of employment on the part of union 
employees. 

The facts of this case were that the operator of a 
chain of retail gas and service stations, after a 
review of increased operating costs, decided to 
adopt a common carrier system of gas delivery if 
costs increased further or by April 1, 1959, at the 
expiration of his truck licenses. When three 
drivers for the company joined the union, the 
union requested recognition and a meeting in order 
to negotiate a collective bargaining agreement. 
On the day before the scheduled meeting, the 
employer informed the drivers that he was going 
to contract with a common carrier to transport the 
gasoline, and he dismissed them from their jobs. 

The Board found that the employer violated 
section 8(a) (3) and (5) of the act by discharging 
the employees in question and refusing to bargain 
with the union. In refusing to enforce the Board’s 
order, the appellate court noted that it had already 
considered this type of problem in two other cases 
and had decided that a company may suspend its 
operations or change its method of doing business 
with the resultant loss of employment on the part 
of certain employees as long as its change in opera- 
tions is not motivated by the illegal intention to 
avoid its obligations under the NLRA. A change 
in operations motivated by financial or economic 
reasons was not an unfair labor practice under 
the act. 

The court rejected the Board’s contention that 
this case was not controlled by tbe ruling in the 
two earlier cases because the employer had ac- 
celerated his operational changes upon learning 


§ See NLRB v. United Brotherhood of Carpenters, supra, at 170-172. The 
Rules and Regulations adopt ed in 1947 by the Board provided that in section 
10(k) proceedings, the Board was “‘to certify the labor organization or the 
particular trade, craft, or class of employees, as the case may be, which shall 
perform the particular work tasks in issue, or to make other disposition of the 
matter.” (Emphasis supplied.) 29 CFR, 1957 Supp., Rules and Regulations, 
Series 6, section 102.73. This rule remained in effect until 1958. 

° NLRB vy. Lassing et al., d.b.a. Consumer’s Gasoline Station (C.A. 6, Dec. 
17, 1960). 

10 NLRB v. Adkins Transfer Co., 226 F.2d 324 (Oct. 5, 1955), and NLRB 
v. R. C. Mahon Co., 269 F. 2d 44 (July 17, 1959). 
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that the employees had joined the union and prior to 
any demands for increased pay by the union. The 
court held that the evidence justified the employ- 
er’s belief that demands for increased pay would 
be made, which could not be met, and reasoned 
that it was not incumbent on the employer to 
delay the effective date of his new method of oper- 
ations inasmuch as it had decided to make the 
change effective before the date decided on for the 
change if anything occurred which would increase 
costs. The court agreed that the advent of the 
union constituted a new economic factor which 
necessarily had to be evaluated as a part of the 
overall picture pertaining to costs of operation. 

The court held that since there was no evidence 
of any antiunion background on the part of the 
employer, the change was made because of reason- 
ably anticipated costs, irrespective of whether in- 
creases in costs were caused by the advent of the 
union or by some other factor entering the pic- 
ure. The court held that this did not constitute 
discrimination against the employees with respect 
to their tenure of employment because of member- 
ship in the union within the provisions of section 
8(a) (1) and (3) of the NLRA.™ 

The court further concluded that since that 
division of the employer’s business was discon- 
tinued and the employment of the drivers legally 
terminated, there was no basis for a meeting with 
the union later for the purpose of collective 
bargaining. 


Parolee Right to Union Office Under LMRDA. 
A US. district court held ” that section 504(a) of 
the Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure 
Act made it illegal for a previously convicted 
person to hold union office within a period of 
5 years following the termination of his parole, 
notwithstanding the fact that his prison confine- 
ment ended more than 5 years previously. 

In this case, the elected business agent of a 
union had been imprisoned and subsequently re- 
leased on parole, which expired in December 1955. 


11 NLRB v. Houston Chronicle Publishing Co., 211 F. 2d 848 (Apr. 9, 1954) 

12 Serio v. Liss of Local 478, International Brotherhood of Teamsters 
(U.8.D.C.N.J., Dec., 9, 1960). 

In Strauss v. International Brotherhood of Teamsters et al., 1959, 179 F. 
Supp. 297, 1959, and Jackson v. The Martin Co. 180 F. Supp. 475 (Jan. 29, 
1960); both cases arose over an attempt to force a union officer to relinquish 
his office because of alleged violation of section 504 of the LMRDA. In both 
cases, the courts found no Federal question involved; therefore, they rejected 
jurisdiction and saw no necessity to construe section 504 of the act. 


In October 1960, the president of the local was 
advised by an assistant attorney general of the 
United States that because of the business agent’s 
conviction, his continuance as an officer of the 
local would constitute a violation of section 504 of 
the LMRDA, which bars persons convicted of 
certain crimes to hold union office for 5 years after 
the end of “‘imprisonment.”’ 

The international then ordered the local to 
remove the official from office. The business 
agent filed a complaint for injunctive relief and 
obtained a temporary restraining order which di- 
rected the local and its president to show cause 
why they should not be enjoined from removing the 
business agent fromoffice. The Secretary of Labor 
was granted permission to intervene in this action. 

In deciding that it had jurisdiction of this 
matter, the court rejected the rulings of two 
factually similar cases and pointed out that while 
plaintiff’s right to become a candidate for and be 
elected to the office which he held presumably 
arose from the constitution and bylaws of the labor 
organization of which he was a member, his right 
to continued occupancy of that office depended 
upon the construction of section 504(a) of the 
LMRDA. 

The court noted that the Attorney General was 
authorized by section 521(a) of the LMRDA to 
investigate (on behalf of the Secretary of Labor) 
the incumbency of the union officer in his office, 
and it was his assertions regarding the legality of 
the union officer’s position which raised the 
justiciable controversy here. The court pointed 
out that if the Secretary’s construction of the 
act is correct, the union officer has no right to 
continue to occupy his office, but if the union 
officer’s construction of the act is accepted, he is 
entitled to occupy his office for the balance of the 
term for which he was elected. Therefore, the 
court concluded that inasmuch as a controversy 
exists regarding the validity, construction, or 
effect of an act of Congress, i.e., section 504(a) 
of the Landrum-Griffin Act, the plaintiff has prop- 
erly invoked its jurisdiction. 

In deciding that the union officer illegally held 
the office of business agent, the court reviewed 
the legislative history and language of the act 
and concluded that Congress intended to exclude 
convicted criminals from elective office in labor 
organizations within a period of 5 years following 
the termination of the status of convict of any such 
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person. In determining that less than 5 years 
had elapsed since the end of this officer’s imprison- 
ment, the court pointed out that in adopting this 
‘‘purification”’ period of 5 years, Congress indicated 
an intent to assure that the previously convicted 
person had demonstrated for a period his ability 
to conduct himself in obedience to the criminal 
laws free of custody and of custodial supervision. 
The court reasoned that although a parole consti- 
tutes a physical release from the confines of a 
security institution, it is not a termination of 
imprisonment, but rather an enlargement of the jail 
limits; therefore, while such person remains on 
parole, certain custodial supervision persists and 
society continues to be confronted with the risk 
that the individual, by his own misconduct, might 
require remanding to security confinement. 


Wages and Hours 


Rest Periods in Computation of Working Time. 
A USS. court of appeals held “ that 15-minute rest 
periods provided by an employer must be counted 
as working time under the Fair Labor Standards 
Act if the work interruptions were predominantly 
for the benefit of the employer, and that the right 
to compensation for such periods was statutory 
and could not be waived by the employees. 

In this case, suit was brought by the Secretary 
of Labor under section 16(c) of the FLSA to re- 
cover deficiencies in minimum wages and overtime 
compensation resulting from the exclusion of two 
compulsory 15-minute rest periods from time 
worked in the computation of wages for employees 
of a firm manufacturing outboard motor boats. 
The district court granted summary judgment for 


the employer on the ground that during said rest 
periods, the employees engaged in their own activi- 
ties and did not perform any services for the 
employer. 

The appellate court reversed this decision, 
pointing out a long-established rule that an em- 
ployee’s worktime, under the Fair Labor Stand- 
ards Act, is not limited solely to the time that he 
is actively engaged in the performance of work.” 
The court noted that the test to be applied is 
whether the “idle time” is “predominantly for the 
employer’s benefit or for the employees’. . .” 
It accordingly remanded the case to the district 
court for a full trial to determine whose benefit the 
rest periods predominantly served. 

The court called attention to the longstanding 
administrative interpretation that employees must 
be compensated for work breaks of less than 20 
minutes’ duration ' and concluded that the court 
below erred in ruling, as a matter of law, that the 
evidence established the employees were the pre- 
dominant beneficiaries of the work break. 

As a guide to the lower court in reaching a proper 
decision, the court ruled that the obligation of the 
employer to meet the minimum working condi- 
tions prescribed in the act is statutory and cannot 
be waived or contracted away by individual em- 
ployers and employees.” 


4 Mitchell y. Turner and Citizens and Southern Bank, Trustee (C.A. 5, Dec. 
27, 1960). 

18 Armour & Co. v. Wantock, 323 U.S. 126 (1944); Skidmore v. Swift & Co., 
323 U.S. 134 (1944). 

16 Interpretive Bulletin No. 13, originally issued in 1939 and revised in 1940; 
see evolution of this interpretation summarized in Mitchell v. Greinetz, 235 
F. 2d 621, 624-25 (C.A. 10, 1956). 

1 See Brooklyn Bank vy. O’ Neil, 324 U.S. 697, 707 (1949), and Wood v. Meier, 
218 F. 2d 419, 420 (C.A. 5, 1955). 





Chronology of 
Recent Labor Events 





January 1, 1961 


Tue DisTi1tLERY Workers’ UNION regained autonomy 
when its removal from AFL-CIO monitorship became 
effective. The supervision, imposed upon the union 
3 years ago as a result of unethical practices by some of its 
officials (see Chron. item for Dec. 5, 1957, MLR, Feb. 
1958), was terminated by AFL-CIO President George 
Meany on the basis of the monitor’s report that the organ- 
ization had carried out the federation’s reform directives. 


January 3 


SEcRETARY OF Lazor JAMES P. MITCHELL signed a wage 
determination under the Public Contracts (Walsh-Healey) 
Act, finding that prevailing minimum wage rates in the 
paper and paperboard containers and packaging products 
industry ranged from $1.20 to $1.53 an hour. The order is 
effective February 3, 1961. 


Tue Unitrep Harrers Union and the Eastern Women’s 
Headwear Association tentatively agreed to a 2-year con- 
tract, affecting about 12,000 New York millinery workers, 
providing an immediate weekly wage increase of $2.50 and 
an additional $2.50 on July 1 for weekly paid workers 
(mostly unskilled and semiskilled employees), amounting 
in most cases to a total increase of 10 percent, and a 5-per- 
cent wage increase—half now and half on July 1—for piece- 
workers. Premium pay of time and one-half was guaran- 
teed to pieceworkers after 35 hours (formerly 37% hours). 
(See also pp. 289-290 of this issue.) 


Tue Unitep SHoE WorkKERs, representing about 12,000 
workers in 44 shops in seven communities in eastern Massa- 
chusetts, and a group of shoe manufacturers agreed to a 
new contract ending a 1-day strike. The provisions in- 
cluded an immediate wage increase of 5 cents an hour, a 
3-cent-an-hour increase to be applied to pensions on 
January 1, 1962, improved medical benefits, and an indus- 
trywide vacation during the first 2 weeks of every July. 


Sears, Roesuck & Co. was ordered in an arbitrator’s 
decision to reinstate with full backpay 300 employees (in 
two San Francisco stores) who had been demoted or dis- 
charged for honoring picket lines of another union in 
May 1960. The arbitrator said the company’s action 
violated the contract with the Retail Clerks and amounted 
to discrimination against the employees for legitimate 
trade union activities. Employees ‘who actively partici- 
pated in boycott activities’ against the store were excepted 
from the award. 
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January 7 


Tue National Federation of Post Office Clerks and the 
National Postal Transport Association agreed on terms 
of a merger in an organization to be known as the United 
Federation of Postal Clerks. The latter will also include 
the United National Association of Post Office Craftsmen 
(Ind.) and the United Postal Workers. The new organi- 
zation will be the largest postal union, with more than 
160,000 members. (See also p. 291 of this issue.) 


Memsers of the Amalgamated Meat Cutters ratified a 
28-month contract ending a 4-day strike of about 4,000 
wholesale butchers in New York City. The contract pro- 
vided for an immediate $7-a-week wage increase for boners, 
cutters, drivers, and luggers, an immediate $5 weekly wage 
increase for office employees, and a $4 weekly wage increase 
in 15 months for all workers. A severance pay fund was 
established and improvements made in fringe benefits. 
(See also p. 289 of this issue.) 


January 12 


IN A CASE involving a representation election ordered by 
the National Labor Relations Board before a strike began, 
the Board ruled that under the Landrum-Griffin Act’s 
voting provision (section 9(c)), strikers’ replacements, if 
permanent, are entitled to vote if employed on the day of 
the election, even though they were not employed during 
the eligibility period established for other employees. The 
Board reasoned that the 1959 amendment to the Taft- 
Hartley Act, which permits economic strikers to vote, also 
contemplated a corresponding right for permanent re- 
placements. The case was Tampa Sand & Material Co. 
and Local 79, Teamsters. 


January 13 


Tue FEDERAL Court of APPEALS in New York City ruled 
that the Landrum-Griffin Act’s “bill of rights’ provision 
(section 101(a)(4)), stating that union members ‘‘may be 
required” to exhaust intraunion remedies before seeking 
relief from their unions’ disciplinary actions in Federal 
courts, does not impose upon the members an absolute duty 
of following this course nor does it prevent the Federal 
courts from developing their own principles regarding this 
issue. The court said that ‘where the internal union 
remedy is uncertain and has not been specifically brought 
to the attention of the disciplined [member], the violation 
of Federal law [by the union] clear . . , and the injury 
to the union member immediate and difficult to compen- 
sate by means of a subsequent money award, exhaustion of 
union remedies ought not to be required.’’ The case was 
Detroy v. American Guild of Variety Artists. 


January 15 


AN ORDER of Pennsylvania’s Secretary of Labor and In- 
dustry setting a minimum hourly wage rate of $1 for 
women and minors employed in wholesale and retail oc- 
cupations in mercantile establishments, including produc- 
tion employees of businesses producing on retail premises, 
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went into effect. The order also provides for minimum 
rates of 85 cents an hour for learners and for overtime pay 
at a time-and-a-half rate after 40 hours. 


January 18 


THREE-YEAR CONTRACTS between the Teamsters and truck- 
ing companies in 13 Midwestern States were announced by 
Teamster President James R. Hoffa. Contract provisions, 
effective February 1 and covering over 200,000 over-the- 
road and local cartage drivers, were generally similar to 
contracts negotiated in December (see Chron. item for 
Dec. 21, 1960, MLR, Feb. 1961). In addition, a provision 
called for triple pay and eligibility for triple life insurance, 
and hospital, medical, and permanent disability benefits, 
if a union member is required to cross the picket lines of 
any person involved ina labor dispute. (See also p. 288 of 
this issue.) 


AFL-CIO Presipent GeorGce Meany announced that the 
International Longshoremen’s Association had revoked 
charters of its four locals in the Dominican Republic. 
The ILA’s action had been demanded by the AFL-CIO 
on the ground that the republic’s dictatorship ‘‘makes 
impossible the existence of a genuine autonomous labor 
movement.’”’ (See Chron. item for May 3 and Aug. 15, 
1960, MLR, July and Oct. 1960, respectively.) 


January 19 


IN A CASE involving the right of membership and active 
participation in the affairs of a journeymen’s union by 
supervisors in the construction industry, the U.S. Court 
of Appeals for the District of Columbia outlined the fol- 
lowing considerations, ‘‘not intended to be inclusive,” as 
a guide for determining whether such participation is 
proper under the Taft-Hartley Act: (1) the question of 
how completely a supervisor’s responsibilities identify him 
with management, (2) apparent permanence of the super- 
visor’s position, and (3) the extent to which the position 
is properly included in or excluded from the bargaining 
unit. The case was Local 636 of United Association of 
Journeymen and Apprentices of Plumbing and Pipe Fitting 
Industry v. NLRB. 


January 20 


Tue International Union of Electrical Workers and the 
American Bosch Arma Corp. in Garden City, Long Island, 
announced tentative agreement on a 3-year contract affect- 
ing 5,000 employees working on guidance systems for 
Atlas ballistic missiles. The agreement, reached 8 months 
before the current contract expires on next September 30 
in order to insure uninterrupted production, provides for 
a 214-percent general wage increase in each of the 3 years, 
improvements in welfare benefits, and recall rights. (See 
also p. 290 of this issue.) 


January 21 


Tue U.S. Senate confirmed Arthur J. Goldberg, former 
special counsel for the AFL-CIO and general counsel for 


the United Steelworkers and the AFL-CIO Industrial 
Union Department, as Secretary of Labor. 

Subsequently, confirmations were received by three other 
appointees to the U.S. Department of Labor. They were 
William Willard Wirtz, of Illinois, as Under Secretary; 
Jerry R. Holleman, of Texas, as Assistant Secretary; and 
Mrs. Esther Peterson, of Virginia, as Director of the 
Women’s Bureau. 


January 23 


THREE MARITIME UNIONS—the Seafarers’ International 
Union, the Marine Engineers’ Beneficial Association, and 
the International Organization of Masters, Mates and 
Pilots—and 11 railroads ended a 2-week walkout of over 
650 New York Harbor ferry and tug crewmen by agreeing 
to continue the status quo on the size of tug and ferry- 
boat crews until the completion in December of a study 
on railroad manning rules by a Presidential commission. 
(See Chron: items for Oct. 18 and Dec. 12, 1960, MLR, 
Dec. 1960 and Feb. 1961, respectively; see also, p. 288 
of this issue.) 


January 26 


THE COMMITTEE established by former Labor Secretary 
Mitchell to investigate the dispute over work assignments 
at Cape Canaveral in Florida by the National Aeronautics 
and Space Agency (NASA) to two building unions—the 
International Brotherhood of Electrical Workers and the 
Plumbers—or to Civil Service technicians urged the locals 
involved to take a “no-strike pledge” and give their na- 
tional headquarters a chance to work on disputes before 
taking action. It was further suggested that the NASA 
attempt to contract out work whenever possible, that the 
groups keep in touch to prevent disputes, and that the 
NASA establish a director of labor relations. (See Chron. 
item for Nov. 26, 1960, MLR, Jan. 1961.) 


January 29 


Tue Unitep Marine Division of the National Maritime 
Union and the Marine Towing and Transportation Em- 
ployers Association agreed to a 3-year contract affecting 
3,500 tugboat men in New York City. The agreement 
included an increase in basic wages of 8 percent effective 
February 1, 1961, a 4-percent increase effective the second 
year, a cost-of-living adjustment based on an escalator 
clause the third year, and improvements in fringe benefits. 
(See also p. 289 of this issue.) 


January 30 


Tue ComMuNICcATIONS WorKERs and the Western Electric 
Co. tentatively agreed to a 3-year contract providing im- 
mediate wage increases of 5 to 11 cents an hour for central 
telephone equipment installers and $2.50 a week for job 
clerks. Other provisions of the agreement affecting 14,500 
employees included improvements in fringe benefits and 
annual wage reopeners. (See also p. 289 of this issue.) 





Developments in 
Industrial Relations® 





Wages and Collective Bargaining 


Trucking. Three-year contracts providing wage 
and fringe benefit improvements for about 200,000 
over-the-road and local cartage truckdrivers were 
provided in agreements announced in January 
between the Teamsters union and trucking associ- 
ations operating in 13 Midwestern States (includ- 
ing the Chicago area). Terms were generally 
similar to 3-year contracts reached in December 
1960 with another group of truckers.! General 
wage increases for the majority of workers will total 
28 cents an hour:? 7 cents effective February 1, 
1961, 3 cents more in 6 months, 8 cents effective 
February 1, 1962, and 10 cents more a year later. 
The existing cost-of-living escalator allowances 
were incorporated into the wage structure, and 
the escalator clauses were modified to provide 
future adjustments on an annual instead of semi- 
annual basis. The first review is scheduled for 
February 1, 1962. 

An unusual feature added to the contracts 
provided that in the event truckers are required 
to ‘‘make deliveries to, pick up from, or enter 
upon the premises of any person who is involved 
in a labor dispute . ” they shall be paid 
three times the applicable rate of pay. In addi- 
tion, employees will be entitled to triple life 
insurance, hospital and medical benefits, and 
permanent disability benefits. 

Fringe benefit improvements consisted of lib- 
eralized vacations and increased employer con- 
tributions to the union’s pension and welfare funds. 
The parties agreed to make a yearlong study of 
the transporting of truck trailers by rail, ship, or 
aircraft. If no agreement is reached by February 
1, 1962, the employers are to pay a flat $5 to 
either the pension or welfare fund for each trailer 
so hauled. 

Mr. Hoffa came a step closer to his longstanding 
goal of a single nationwide contract in the truck- 
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ing industry when the employers agreed in princi- 
ple to a “National Over-the-Road Agreement” 
and, upon expiration of the agreement in February 
1964, to “enter into negotiations for the purpose 
of negotiating such national agreement.”’ 

Following these settlements, contracts were 
signed for 15,000 over-the-road and local cartage 
drivers in 10 Southeastern and Southwestern 
States. They provided wage increases of up to 
32 cents an hour over a 3-year period, improved 
vacation and holiday pay, and increased employer 
contributions to the pension and insurance 
programs. 


Maritime and Other Transportation. A 2-week 
strike of about 650 tug and ferry boat crewmen, 
which had seriously disrupted the commuter 
service and freight movement of 11 railroads 
serving New York harbor, ended on January 23 
when the parties agreed to contract terms. The 
key issue in the strike, conducted by the Seafarers’ 
International Union, the Marine Engineers’ Bene- 
ficial Association, and the International Organi- 
zation of Masters, Mates and Pilots, was minimum 
manning requirements. The railroads had sought 
the right to abolish jobs they considered unneces- 
sary on the five-man crews, but had offered to 
freeze the present crew size for 1 year and give 
120 days’ notice before making any reductions. 
The unions objected to any job elimination unless 
unavoidable because of increasing technology; 
they further maintained that any cuts would 
create safety hazards. 

Under the agreement, which was reached with 
the assistance of Secretary of Labor Arthur J. 
Goldberg, the issue is to be submitted for study 
to the 15-man Presidential commission set up 
last fall to investigate work rules in the railroad 
industry. The commission’s membership is to 
be expanded in order to study the special man- 
power requirements of harbor operations. 

The agreement provided a 4-percent pay raise 
(2 percent retroactive to July 1, 1960, and the 
balance on March 1, 1961) and eliminated the 

*Prepared in the Division of Wages and Industrial Relations, Bureau of 
Labor Statistics, on the basis of currently available published material. 

1 See Monthly Labor Review, February 1961, p. 187. 

2 Additional increases of 4 cents an hour over the contract period were 
provided for local cartage drivers in all but 3 States (Indiana, Michigan, and 
Ohio) to equalize rates in 12 of the 13 States. 

% As most Ohio rates are 5 cents higher than those of the other 12 States, 


any future cost-of-living increases due under escalation will not apply to Ohio 
workers until such increases exceed 5 cents an hour. 
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cost-of-living escalator clause. Captains and 
engineers will receive an extra 45 cents a day 
(retroactive to July 1, 1960) to reduce the New 
York—Philadelphia wage differential. The settle- 
ment also included changes in paid holidays and 
vacations and establishment of a joint com- 
mittee (headed by a neutral chairman) to work 
out changes in the railroad welfare program. 

A 3-year pact negotiated January 29 in New 
York City averted a harborwide strike of 3,500 
other tugboat workers. The agreement between 
the United Marine Division of the National 
Maritime Union and the Marine Towing and 
Transportation Employers Association provided 
for basic wage-rate increases of 8 percent effective 
February 1, 1961, and 4 percent effective in 1962, 
and an escalator clause for a possible cost-of-living 
adjustment in 1963. Other contract changes 
included improved vacation provisions, an increase 
in certain meal allowances, guarantee of a full 
day’s pay when any part of a day is worked, and 
an increase in contributions to the industry 
pension fund of $1 a month in each of the 3 years 
of the agreement. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad announced on 
January 9 that because of ‘“‘a severe slump” in 


freight shipment it would cut salaries and lay 


off personnel on January 14, 1961. The company 
said its action, which was intended to reduce 
payroll costs by 10 percent, would amount to a 
10-percent salary cut for about 3,325 officers, 
supervisors, and monthly rated employees. In 
addition, the firm said it would lay off an un- 
determined number of organized employees. This 
announcement was followed by a similar one a 
few days later by the Reading Railroad Co., 42 
percent of whose stock is owned by the Baltimore 
& Ohio. 

The Philadelphia Transport Co. and the Trans- 
port Workers Union, representing about 6,000 
operators and maintenance employees, agreed 
on January 16 to a 2-year 30-cent-an-hour package 
contract. The settlement, which was agreed to 
after a 1-day strike, called for an immediate 
12-cent-an-hour pay raise and an additional 12 
cents an hour in 1962. Fringe benefit changes 
included improvements in the hospitalization 
insurance plan, pension benefits, sick pay, and 
disability pay. 

Pay raises totaling 13 cents an hour for 2,700 
bus and streetcar operators of the Metropolitan 
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Transit Authority in Los Angeles, represented by 
the Brotherhood of Railroad Trainmen, were put 
into effect in January 1961. Wage increases con- 
sisted of a 7-cent-an-hour deferred raise under a 
contract negotiated in January 1960, supplemented 
by 6 cents agreed upon after the union had 
threatened to strike for increases commensurate 
with those granted 900 MTA mechanics in 
December 1960. The increases bring the opera- 
tors’ scale to $2.55 an hour. 


Communications and Trade. On January 30, the 
Western Electric Co. and the Communications 
Workers of America reached an agreement covering 
about 14,500 central telephone equipment in- 
stallers and job clerks. The contract, subject to 
ratification by union members, called for immediate 
wage increases of 5 to 11 cents an hour for installers 
and $2.50 a week for job clerks. Other changes 
included a 75-cent increase in the per diem 
allowance for temporary transfers, 4 weeks’ 
vacation after 25 instead of 30 years’ service, 
improved group life insurance and medical care 
provisions, and increased minimum pensions. 
The 3-year contract also provides annual wage 
reopeners. 

Astrike of about 4,000 wholesale butchers in New 
York City, which began on January 3, ended 4 
days later when members of the Amalgamated 
Meat Cutters and Butcher Workmen ratified a 
28-month contract. The settlement provided an 
immediate $7-a-week increase for cutters, boners, 
drivers, and luggers. Office employees received a 
$5-a-week raise and their workweek was reduced 
from 40 to 35 hours. A deferred increase of $4 a 
week for all employees is scheduled for April 1962. 
The contract also included a provision to establish 
a severance pay fund—into which employers will 
pay 25 cents a week for each employee—to com- 
pensate for job losses caused by technological 
changes or plant closings. Other benefits in- 
cluded an additional $1.50 a week employer 
contribution to the welfare fund and improved 
sick leave. 


Apparel. For the second consecutive year, an 
agreement affecting some 12,000 millinery workers 
in the New York City area emphasized pre- 
ferred treatment for the lower wage employees 
(most of whom are Puerto Ricans). Under the 
terms of the tentative 2-year contract reached on 
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January 3, 1961, between the United Hatters, 
Cap and Millinery Workers Union and the East- 
ern Women’s Headwear Association, employees 
paid on a weekly basis (mostly unskilled and 
semiskilled workers) received an immediate $2.50- 
per-week increase and an additional $2.50 on 
July 1, 1961, bringing the weekly minimum to 
$55—a 10-percent increase over the previous $50 
for a 35-hour week. 

Pieceworkers received a total increase of 5 
percent, half effective immediately and the 
other half in July. Included in this group are 
blockers, operators, and other skilled craftsmen 
whose weekly earnings average $75 to $150. The 
contract also guaranteed pieceworkers time and 
one-half after 35 hours a week, instead of after 
37% hours. The previous agreement, reached 
in December 1959, had limited wage increases 
to employees earning $65 a week or less. 

The Industrial Association of Juvenile Apparel 
Manufacturers and the Industrial Association of 
Housedress, Robe and Uniform Manufacturers 
reached agreement in late December with the 
International Ladies’ Garment Workers’ Union on 
a 3-year contract for about 15,000 workers in the 
New York City area. Wage increases, effective 
January 2, 1961, amounted to 5 percent for 
pieceworkers, $6 a week for cutters, and $3 a week 
for other timeworkers. It was the first wage in- 
crease for these workers in 3 years. Other pro- 
visions included establishment of a severance pay 
fund into which employers will pay 0.5 percent of 
payrolls, an increase in the companies’ payment to 
health and welfare from 4.5 to 5 percent, and 2 ad- 
ditional holidays for all workers except cutters, 
making all workers now eligible for a total of 6% 
holidays a year. 


Other Manufacturing Settlements. To insure con- 
tinued production and avoid the pressure of 
deadline negotiations, the American Bosch Arma 
Corp. and the International Union of Electrical, 
Radio and Machine Workers (AFL-CIO) agreed 
to a 3-year contract 8 months before the expiration 
of the current agreement on next September 30. 
The settlement, affecting about 5,000 workers at 
the firm’s guidance systems plant in Garden City, 
Long Island, called for pay increases of 2.5 per- 
cent in each of the 3 years. In addition, the con- 
tract included improved medical care, life 
insurance, and recall rights. 


On January 18, 1961, members of the Ameri- 
can Bakery and Confectionery Workers union 
ratified a 3-year contract affecting approximately 
2,800 employees of the Hershey Chocolate Co. at 
Hershey, Pa. The settlement provided wage 
increases totaling 22 cents an hour over the term 
of the agreement—8 cents retroactive to January 
1, 1961, and an additional 7 cents on each of the 
anniversary dates in 1962 and 1963. The con- 
tract also provided premium pay for work on 
Saturday as such, a ninth paid holiday to become 
effective by 1963, and an additional 10 hours’ 
vacation pay (to a total of 160 hours) for employees 
with 25 years’ service. 

The United Shoe Workers of America and a 
group of shoe manufacturers in eastern Massa- 
chusetts on January 3, 1961, reached agreement 
on a new contract for approximately 12,000 
workers in 44 shops in seven communities after a 
1-day strike. The agreement provided an imme- 
diate 5-cent-an-hour wage increase; other bene- 
fits included 3 cents an hour to be applied toward 
the pension fund on January 1, 1962, and im- 
proved medical benefits. 


Escalation. On January 23, 1961, the United 
Steelworkers of America notified the U.S. Steel 
Corp. that its studies had confirmed that the esti- 
mated costs of the insurance program had risen 
sufficiently to offset entirely the 3-cent-an-hour 
cost-of-living increase scheduled for December 1, 
1960. Earlier, the union had disagreed with the 
company’s position that the entire cost-of-living 
adjustment had been offset by the projected costs, 
but since then, continued unemployment in the 
industry has increased cost estimates (insurance 
coverage is continued for a specified period for 
laid-off workers). Accordingly, the union said ‘‘no 
useful purpose” would be served in submitting . 
differences to an independent actuary, as agreed 
to earlier. This decision applies to all other steel 
companies whose agreements provide for the same 
cost-of-living adjustments as those made at U.S. 
Steel. 


Motion Pictures. The Association of Motion Pic- 
ture Producers and the International Alliance of 
Theatrical Stage Employes reached agreement 
January 29 on a 4-year contract. The settle- 
ment—covering cameramen, electricians, carpen- 
ters, property men, and other crafts—called for a 
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10-percent pay increase for the first 2 years, 
another 5 percent for the next 2 years, and an 
additional employer contribution to the pension 
fund. The contract also obligates employers to 
contribute to the union pension and health and 
welfare funds 9 percent of the income received by 
studios from the sale or rental of post-1960 movies 
to television. Approximately 9,000 workers are 
affected by the contract. 


Meetings and Recommendations 


On January 5, 1961, the AFL-CIO Executive 
Council approved in special session an eight-point 
program it considered essential to arrest the re- 
cession and to which it urged the Federal Govern- 
ment to give “priority.” Its recommendations 
included presidential authority to reduce personal 
income taxes $10 a week for 10 weeks (not to ex- 
ceed $100 a year per return) when unemployment 
exceeds 7 percent of the work force; more liberal 
unemployment compensation benefits (including 
payments to workers whose regular benefits have 
been exhausted) ; an immediate 10-percent increase 
in social security benefits; additional Federal funds 
to stimulate public works; and liberalized govern- 
ment-insured mortgages to promote housing con- 
struction. This program, the council said, would 
“stimulate sufficient economic activity with 
enough speed to reverse the present decline and 
set the stage for the long-range and structural pro- 
grams that are necessary to sustain a balanced and 
growing full-employment economy with reasonable 
price stability.” 

The Kaiser Steel Co. and the United Steel- 
workers of America reported on January 13 that 
they had tentatively agreed to authorize a per- 
manent committee to advise them on labor prob- 
lems. This proposal developed from a series of 
conferences of a nine-man committee set up in 
October 1959 to study methods of distributing 
the company’s economic gains among its share- 
holders, employees, and the public.‘ The com- 
mittee (including its three public representatives) 
will consider union-management problems as they 
arise to eliminate some of the pressures of dead- 
line negotiations.° 

Faced with mass layoffs or short workweeks 
growing out of production cutbacks, the United 
Automobile Workers proposed in early January 
to the “Big Three’ automobile companies a plan 


of periodic l-week plant shutdowns. UAW 
President Walter P. Reuther said this technique 
would make it possible for laid-off workers to 


collect unemployment compensation and supple- 


mentary unemployment benefits. Mr. Reuther 
suggested that a work schedule requiring a 20- 
percent employment reduction could be achieved, 
for example, by shutting down a plant completely 
for 1 week out of 5, instead of working 4 days out of 
5 or laying off 20 percent of the workers. He 
pointed out that by working 4 weeks, workers 
would build up SUB and unemployment compen- 
sation credits, instead of consuming them con- 
tinuously. 

In early February, General Motors, Ford, 
American Motors, and Studebaker-Packard an- 
nounced plans for 1-week shutdowns at some of 
their plants which would affect approximately 
80,000 workers. Chrysler, as well as Ford, had 
reportedly closed down a number of its plants for 
l-week periods during January. 

The National Federation of Post Office Clerks, 
the United National Association of Post Office 
Craftsmen, and the National Postal Transport 
Association announced in January an agreement 
to merge as the United Federation of Postal Clerks. 
The merger, while technically among three unions, 
was preceded in October 1960 by a combination of 
the NFPOC and the UNAPOC, the terms of which 
are currently being voted upon by members of 
the latter union. NPOC President E. C. Hallbeck 
and NPOC Secretary-Treasurer John Bowen 
would assume respective posts in the new union. 
NPTA President Paul A. Nagle would be admin- 
istrative vice president, and UNAPOC President 
Joseph F. Thomas would be director of organiza- 
tion. Ratification of the merger would establish 
a union with membership of about 160,000 workers. 


Investigations 


The Senate labor rackets investigating committee, 
operating as the Senate Permanent Subcommittee 
on Investigations, held 5 days of hearings ending 
January 25, on alleged corruption in the Teamsters 
union. Purpose of the hearings, said Chairman 
John L. McClellan, was to determine whether the 


4 See Monthly Labor Review, December 1959, p. 1378. 
5 For the text of the committee’s recommendations, see Monthly Labor 
Review, February 1961, pp. 137-138. 
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Labor-Management Reporting and Disclosure 
(Landrum-Griffin) Act of 1959 was adequate to 
control union corruption, or if “strengthening 
amendments thereto or additional laws are 
needed ....” The committee sought to show 
that “dummy” officials had been placed on the 
payroll of a Teamsters’ local in New York City to 
divert salaries to former officers convicted of brib- 
ery and labor extortion. Teamster President 
James R. Hoffa, appearing before the committee 
on January 24 and 25, heatedly denied he had 
condoned corruption in the union and said he knew 
of no Teamster official ‘‘who is in violation of the 
Landrum-Griffin Act.” ; 

Secretary of Labor Arthur J. Goldberg, on Janu- 
ary 24, ordered the Department’s Bureau of 
Labor-Management Reports to investigate the 
circumstances surrounding the terms of the pro- 
posed resignation of James G. Cross, president of 
the Bakery and Confectionery Workers’ Union 
(Ind.). Mr. Cross had reportedly agreed to step 
down from his post in return for a sum in excess 
of $250,000 to “liquidate” his pension rights and 
if a suit,\by union members charging him with 
financial misconduct ® is dismissed. The BCW 
was ousted from the AFL-CIO in December 1957 
on the ground that it was dominated by corrupt 
elements. 


Other Developments 


Jacob S. Potofsky, president of the Amalgamated 
Clothing Workers, said in early January that the 
union would advise its members to stop cutting 


Japanese fabrics beginning May 1, 1961. The 
move, subject to formal approval by the ACWA’s 
executive board on February 13, stemmed from the 
union’s concern over the impact on domestic jobs 
from goods imported from low-wage countries.’ 
By refusing to cut suitings, the union hopes to 


bring pressure on the Japanese to reduce exports 
of finished garments. Major clothing manufac- 
turers have also banded together in “Operation 
Survival,” a public relations program to arouse 
public and legislative support for a worldwide im- 
port quota on such garments. 

Chicago Local 1031 of the International Brother- 
hood of Electrical Workers announced in mid- 
January that beginning May 1, 1961, its members 
would refuse to work with electronic parts imported 
from Japan and other low-wage countries. The 
local has contracts with 137 radio, television, and 
other electronics plants in the area. Webcor, 
Inc., manufacturer of phonographs and recording 
equipment, whose 1,500 production workers are 
represented by the local, said it was cutting down 
on the use of parts and equipment imported from 
Japan. The firm’s personnel manager, Robert 
Holtz, said the company had found domestic sup- 
pliers for some of its components which, according 
to the company, previously were available only 
in Japan and would continue its search for other 
American suppliers. 

Two locals of the Brotherhood of Railroad 
Trainmen offered on January 16, 1961, to lend the 
Long Island Rail Road a deferred wage increase 
evaluated at an annual cost of $250,000. The 
proposal was made in response to a company 
statement that it faced a deficit of more than $4 
million by the end of 1961. The loan, which the 
union said would be at savings bank interest rates, 
would come from deferring for a further period of 
up to 1 year an average 5.4-cent-an-hour wage 
increase scheduled to go into effect March 1, 1961. 
The increase was part of a settlement made by the 
BRT on a national basis last June.® 


6 See Monthly Labor Review, September 1960, pp. 981-982. 
7 See Monthly Labor Review, July 1960, p. 739. 
8 See Monthly Labor Review, August 1960, p. 860. 
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Epiror’s Notre.—Listing of a publication in this 
section is for record and reference only and does 
not constitute an endorsement of point of view 
or advocacy of use. 


Special Reviews 


The Servants of Power: A History of the Use of 
Social Science in American Industry. By 
Loren Baritz. Middletown, Conn., Wesleyan 
University Press, 1960. 273 pp. $4.50. 

This historical account of management’s use of 
psychology, sociology, and human relations to 
select and control the work force copiously docu- 
ments the academician’s diligent efforts to serve 
private interests in achieving greater profit. The 
story of the subversion of the “intellectual” to 
the managerial class begins with the introduction 
of psychological tests. Their acceptance was 
facilitated by the industrial engineer who wanted 
the right person to perform the “best method” 
he had devised. The disillusion with testing was 
followed in the thirties by a search for new methods 
for moderating employee unrest and splitting up 
in-plant groups controlling production. The 
human relations approach built upon the Haw- 
thorne studies provided management with the 
answer. The psychologist and sociologist served 
up during the last two decades a continuing series 
of techniques for ‘controlling’ the work force to 
the end of weakening or warding off unions. 
These techniques started with personnel counseling 
and then moved on to supervisor training, leader- 
ship training, noneconomic group activities, merit 
rating, communication techniques, and other more 
sophisticated procedures. 

This story has been frequently told by critical 
academicians and trade unionists but never in the 
degree of completeness found in this volume. The 
author’s indignation with the betrayal of academic 
objectivity follows in the trail of Lynd, Mills, 


Kornhauser, and other academic writers. The 
book contains many editorial comments dis- 
approving these exercises. 

As a historian, Mr. Baritz has abundantly 
documented the thesis but has also recorded the 
many failures and excesses in which the commer- 
cially minded technicians have indulged. He has 
not told the full story of the criticisms and efforts 
at self-discipline within the professions. There 
is no independent appraisal of the merits of the 
underlying assumptions of the disciplines or the 
techniques quite apart from the uses to which they 
are put. Relying primarily on printed material 
and written and oral communications with tech- 
nicians and management and their claims and 
boasts rather than field studies of actual operating 
conditions, he overrates the effectiveness of the 
controls themselves and discounts the resistances 
of both organized and unorganized employees. 
He concludes despairingly that a “science of 
[human] behavior’ has been developed by which 
management can control the work force and 
further entrench itself. Management has gained 
formidable tools which it is applying lavishly for 
its ends, but employee distrust, awareness of 
self-interest, and suspicion of employer purposes 
as well as organization provide significant defenses 
against manipulation. 

The author’s pleas for adherence to professional 
aims is never elaborated to provide the reader 
with a clear image of how the research man is to 
proceed. Shall the professional balance be effected 
by serving unions as diligently as management? 
Must the academician desist from all study unless 
there is joint or public sponsorship? Must he be 
guided by a superior set of social goals? Should 
the academician abjure all interests in the utility 
of his findings? Shall he divorce himself from 
the power conflict and how? One would enjoy 
reading the author’s reflections on the fruitfulness 
of social research in England, which remained 
relatively independent in the twenties and has been 
generally sponsored by tripartite agencies in the 
postwar years. What is his reaction to research 
which serves the state as in Russia? 

This volume provides one partial statement for 
the full discussion of the proper range of activities 
of social research in society. 


—SoLomMon BarRKIN 


Research Director, Textile Workers Union of America 
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Industrialism and Industrial Man: The Problems 
of Labor and Management in Economic Growth. 
By Clark Kerr, John T. Dunlop, Frederick H. 
Harbison, Charles A. Myers. Cambridge, 
Mass., Harvard University Press, 1960. 331 
pp. $6. 

The volume is a product of the Inter-University 
Study of Labor Problems in Economic Develop- 
ment, an informal organization formed by the four 
authors to investigate industrialization processes 
in various countries and financed by the Ford 
Foundation. 

Specifically it is an outgrowth of the dissatisfac- 
tion the authors share with received theories which 
explain the role and goals of the labor movement 
under industrialization. They reject as unrealistic 
both Marxian dialectical materialism, with its 
promise of the classless society, and Perlman’s job 
consciousness as motivating forces controlling the 
destiny of labor movements. 

The authors conclude that as industrialization 
progresses, labor protest and militancy are on the 
decline. Industrial workers in underdeveloped 
countries, unlike their predecessors in England, 
welcome industrialization and favor the speeding 
up of the process. Industrialization develops a 


“complex web of rules’? under the leadership of 
managerial “elite” groups. The professional man- 
agers know how to control protests or to suppress 


them. “Labor seldom. . . leads society into its 
future. It may pull and haul on the leaders, but 
management broadly defined has the greater role 
and responsibility in shaping the course of in- 
dustrialization.” 

While each culture and country develops its own 
unique pattern of regulations, common features 
appear in the “web of rules” controlling the indus- 
trialization processes. The uniformities are in- 
herent in the basic technology which nations share 
in the process of industrialization. 

Out of the diversity of cultural backgrounds, 
the authors identified five types of “elites” which 
have guided industrialization in the various coun- 
tries of the world: dynastic elites in Japan, Ger- 
many, and Iran; middle-class elites in England and 
the United States; revolutionary intellectuals in 
Russia and China; colonial administrators in parts 
of Africa and Asia; and national leaders in Egypt 
and Turkey. 

The general strategies adapted by the several 
elites to industrialization have varied widely. The 


motivating factor of the middle-class elite rests 
on the prospects of private gain, while colonial 
administrators are controlled by the needs of the 
mother country, and the dynastic elite places 
major emphasis upon the preservation of tradi- 
tional values. Of course, the motivating forces 
also determine the sources of funds, pace of de- 
velopment, methods of motivating the labor force, 
and other choices involved in determining indus- 
trialization. 

This, in brief, is the thesis of Industrialism and 
Industrial Man, a summary which fails to convey 
the scope and the breadth of materials upon which 
the authors build their stimulating theories and 
penetrating observations. The volume suffers, 
however, from an intricacy of language to which 
the authors resort rather extensively. The follow- 
ing is a typical sentence: ‘“The industrial society, 
as an established society, develops a distinctive 
consensus which relates individuals and groups to 
each other and provides a common body of ideas, 
beliefs, and value judgments integrated into a 
whole.” 

The new age about which the authors talk 
deserves simpler tools of communication. 


—Sar A. LeviTan 
Legislative Reference Service 
Library of Congress 


One Tenth of a Nation: National Forces in the 
Economic Growth of the New York Region. By 
Robert M. Lichtenberg. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1960. 326 pp. 
$6.75. 

Metropolis 1985: An Interpretation of the Findings 
of the New York Metropolitan Region Study. 
By Raymond Vernon. Cambridge, Mass., 
Harvard University Press, 1960. 252 pp. 
$5. 

Robert M. Lichtenberg’s One Tenth of a Nation, 
the seventh volume of the New York Metropolitan 
Region Study, is primarily concerned with those of 
the region’s industries and services whose com- 
petitors and customers are located outside the 
New York metropolitan area. Unlike some of 
the studies in this series which analyzed a small 
segment of the economy, Mr. Lichtenberg ex- 
amines national market industries and services 
which are responsible for nearly 40 percent of the 
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region’s jobs. Metropolis 1985 is even broader in 
coverage, since it is an interpretation, summariza- 
tion, and synthesization of the entire series of 
studies. 

The overlapping nature of the subject matter 
of these and other studies in the series has resulted 
in excessive repetition. This is noted in the 
historical sections of the studies as well as in the 
analyses. For example, the Lichtenberg study of 
industries and services involving national markets 
had to rely extensively on the findings of earlier 
studies in the series on wages and freight. Pos- 
sibly this could have been avoided by a more 
sharply defined division of subject matter for 
each of the volumes. 

Mr. Vernon does not hesitate to proceed where 
some angels would fear to tread. He recognizes 
the possible error involved in projections at the 
metropolitan area level. He indicates, however, 
that the guesses may provide a better basis for 
major decisions than those produced in greater 
haste or with fewer resources. Similarly, Mr. 


Lichtenberg’s pioneer spirit was not unduly re- 
strained by the “‘heroic assumptions” which he 
had to make in order to measure the impact of 
many complex forces on the region’s development. 


In reading these and other volumes in this series, 


this reviewer was uncertain as to whom these 


books are primarily directed. The attractive 
titles and the highly readable and condensed style 
of presentation, with a notable absence of the 
jargon of the economist, enable one to recommend 
the books very highly to the general reader who 
needs to understand what has happened and what 
is likely to happen to the New York metropolitan 
area. The professional reader may feel, however, 
that brevity has been achieved by not including 
adequate supporting data for the analyses and 
the conclusions in some cases. 

Mr. Vernon indicates in his concluding para- 
graph that the studies are designed to reach both 
the layman and the specialist. He observes that 
the experts and the metropolitan dwellers must 
find a way of communicating more effectively 
before public action can be counted on to alter 
the metropolitan environment. 

In view of current interest in urban problems, 
the authors are to be commended for making a 
substantial contribution to economic analysis in 


this field. They were also successful in bringing 
together information from many sources into a 
comprehensive study. Both books, as well as 
others in the series, go far to give us a clearer 
understanding of the urban area problems which 
are of vital concern to all Americans. The tech- 
niques employed should be helpful to those in- 
volved in other area studies. The problems 
encountered because of data limitations should be 
a stimulus to obtaining more adequate data in 
the future. 

—Louis F. Buckiey 


Director, Middle Atlantic Region 
Bureau of Labor Statistics 


Education and Training 


Training Opportunities for Women and Girls: Preemploy- 
ment Courses; Initial Training Programs. By Jean 
A. Wells. Washington, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Women’s Bureau, 1960. 64 pp. (Bull. 274.) 30 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


So You Want To Go Into Industry. 
New York, Harper & Brothers, 1960. 


By Edward Hodnett. 
160 pp. $3. 


Labor Leadership Education—A Union-University Approach. 
By Irvine L. H. Kerrison and Herbert A. Levine. 
New Brunswick, N.J., Rutgers University Press, 1960 
188 pp. $5. 


The Education of Businessmen. By Leonard 8S. Silk. New 
York, Committee for Economic Development, 1960. 
44 pp. (Supplementary paper 11.) Free. 


How to Communicate Policies and Instructions—Operations 
Manual. By Joseph D. Cooper. Washington, Bureau 
of National Affairs, Inc., 1960. 348 pp. $14.75. 


The Organization of General and Vocational Education in 
France. By A. Campa. (Jn International Labor 
Review, Geneva, December 1960, pp. 525-541. 60 
cents. Distributed in United States by Washington 
Branch of ILO.) 


Health and Safety 


Safety in Industry: Chemistry for the Safety Man. Wash- 
ington, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor 
Standards, 1960. 25 pp. (Bull. 222.) 15 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Radiation Injuries and Statistics: The Need for a New 
Approach to Injury Litigation. By Samuel D. Estep. 
(In Michigan Law Review, Ann Arbor, December 
1960, pp. 259-304. $2.) 
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Injury Experience in Coal Mining, 1955-56: Analysis of 
Mine Safety Factors, Related Employment, and Produc- 
tion Data. By John C. Machisak and others. Wash- 
ington, U.S. Department of the Interior, Bureau of 
Mines, 1960. 116 pp. (Information Circular 7976.) 
60 cents, Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Injury Experience and Employment Data for the Iron Blast- 
Furnace Slag Industry for 1958 and 1959. By Naomi 
W. Kearney, Bertha W. Brown, Virginia E. Wrenn. 
Washington, U.S. Department of the Interior, Bureau 
of Mines, 1960. 20 pp. (Mineral Industry Surveys, 
HSS 488.) Free. 


Industrial Relations 


1961 Guidebook to Labor Relations. Chicago, Commerce 
Clearing House, Inc., 1960. 335 pp. $65. 


The History of Labor Relations in the Philadelphia Transit 
Industry, 1886-1932; Labor Relations in the Phila- 
delphia Transit Industry, 1932-1960. By Thomas 
Roberts. (Jn Economics and Business Bulletin, 
Temple University, School of Business and Public 
Administration, Philadelphia, September 1960, pp. 
3-16; December 1960, pp. 2-17.) 


The Role of Government in Labor Relations: Proceedings of 
12th Annual Conference, Industrial Relations Center, 
McGill University, September 8-9, 1960. Edited by 
Frances Bairstow. Montreal, the University, [1960]. 
106 pp. 


Is the U.S. the Model for World Labor and Industrial Rela- 
tions? By Solomon Barkin. (Jn Labor Law Journal, 
Chicago, December 1960, pp. 1120-1130. $1.) 


The Strange New Doctrine of Arbitration. By Jarhes L. 
Centner. (Jn Personnel Journal, Swarthmore, Pa., 
December 1960, pp. 259-262. 75 cents.) 


Section 10(i)—A Modern Strikebreaking Weapon? By 
Benjamin Rubenstein. (Jn Labor Law Journal, 
Chicago, December 1960, pp. 1097-1107. $1.) 


Collective Bargaining— What Is Wrong With It . What 
Can Be Done About It. By Charles F. Phillips, Jr. 
(In Office Executive, National Office Management 
Association, Willow Grove, Pa., January 1961, pp. 
18-20, 22. 50 cents.) 


Economic Analysis in Norwegian Collective Bargaining. 
By G. M. Donhowe. (Jn Journal of Business, Univer- 
sity of Chicago, Graduate School of Business, Chicago, 
October 1960, pp. 363-372. $2.25, University of 
Chicago Press.) 


A New Approach to Industrial Democracy. By H. A. 
Clegg. Oxford, England, Basil Blackwell, 1960. 140 
pp. 18s. 6d. 


Labor Force 


1960 Handbook on Women Workers. Washington, U.S. 
Department of Labor, Women’s Bureau, 1960. 160 
pp. (Bull. 275.) 45 cents, Superintendent of Docu- 
ments, Washington. 


Frauenarbeit in den Gewerkschaften: Bericht aus dem Jahre 
1959. Wien, Osterreichischen Gewerkschaftsbund, 
[1960]. 72 pp. 


Trends in Employment of College and University Graduates 
in Business and Industry, 1961—Fifteenth Annual 
Report. (A survey of 210 well-known business and 
industrial concerns.) By Frank 8. Endicott. Evans- 
ton, Ill., Northwestern University, 1960. 10 pp. 


West Virginia Plans to Meet Its Manpower Challenges. 
By Oscar A. Duff. (Jn Labor Market and Employ- 
ment Security, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Employment Security, Washington, December 1960, 
pp. 10-13. 30 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington.) 


La Crosse Reemployment Study. Madison, Wisconsin 
Industrial Commission, State Employment Service, 
1960. 22 pp. Free. 


The Problem of Depressed Areas in the United States. 
By Louis Simpson. Princeton, N.J., Princeton 
University, Industrial Relations Section, January 
1961. S8pp. (Selected References 97.) 50 cents. 


Arbejdslgsheden, 1959. Copenhagen, Statistiske Depart- 
ement, 1960. 80 pp. (Statistiske Meddelelser, 
1960:8.) Kr. 3,00. 


Labor Organizations 


Labor in America—A History. By Foster Rhea Dulles. 
New York, Thomas Y. Crowell Co., 1960. 435 pp. 
2d rev.ed. $5.50. 


Union Trusteeships: The Federal Law and an Inventory. 
By Sar A. Levitan. (Jn Labor Law Journal, Chicago, 
December 1960, pp. 1067-1092. $1.) 


Democracy and Public Review: An Analysis of the UAW 
Public Review Board. By Jack Stieber, Walter E. 
Oberer, Michael Harrington. Santa Barbara, Calif., 
Center for the Study of Democratic Institutions, 
1960. 64 pp. Single copies free. 


British Trade Unions—Can They Stay in Business? By 
Eric Anustrong. (Jn Business Horizons, Indiana 
University, School of Business, Bloomington, Winter 
1960, pp. 75-82. $2.) 


The Trade Union Situation in the U.S.S.R.: Report of a 
Mission From the International Labor Office. Geneva, 
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International Labor Office, 1960. 136 pp. $1.25. 
Distributed in United States by Washington Branch 
of ILO. 


Personnel Management 


A Philosophy of Personnel Development. By Karl G. 
Rahdert. (Jn Business Horizons, Indiana University, 
School of Business, Bloomington, Winter 1960, pp. 
46-53. $2.) 


The Personnel Side of Automatic Data Processing. By 
Maurice F. Ronayne. (Jn Public Personnel Review, 
Chicago, October 1960, pp. 243-248. $2.) 


Personnel Research Contributions by U.S. Universities. 
By Frank B. Miller. Ithaca, N.Y., Cornell Uni- 
versity, New York State School of Industrial and 
Labor Relations, 1960. 41 pp. (Bull.42.) 25 cents; 
free to New York State residents. 


Evaluation Study—1960. By Herbert D. Rossman. 
(In Personnel Journal, Swarthmore, Pa., January 
1961, pp. 314-318. 75 cents.) 


Satisfaction as Need Satisfaction. By Herbert P. 
Froehlich and L. Wolins. (Jn Personnel Psychology, 
Baltimore, Md., Winter 1960, pp. 407-420, bibliog- 
raphy. $2.50.) 


Reduced Costs Through Job Enlargement: A Case. By 
Maurice D. Kilbridge. (Jn Journal of Business, 
University of Chicago, Graduate School of Business, 
Chicago, October 1960, pp. 357-362. $2.25, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press.) 


Prices and Consumption Economics 


Developments in the Consumer Market. By Louis J. 
Paradiso and Mable A. Smith. (Jn Survey of Current 
Business, U.S. Department of Commerce, Office of 
Business Economics, Washington, January 1961, pp. 
13-19. 30 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington.) 


The Demand for Durable Goods. Edited by Arnold C. 
Harberger. Chicago, University of Chicago, Eco- 
nomics Research Center, 1960. 274 pp. $6, Uni- 
versity of Chicago Press, Chicago. 


Production and Productivity 


Impact of Automation: A Collection of 20 Articles About 
Technological Change, From the Monthly Labor Re- 
view. Washington, U.S. Department of Labor, 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1960. 114 pp. (Bull. 
1287.) 60 cents, Superintendent of Documents, 
Washington. 
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The Attitudes of Steelworkers to Technical Change [in Great 
Britain]. By Olive Banks. Liverpool, England, 
Liverpool University Press, 1960. 152 pp. 25s. 


Social Security 


Selected Data on Characteristics of Applicants Under the Dis- 
ability Provisions of the Old-Age, Survivors, and Dis- 
ability Insurance Program, January—December 1959. 
Washington, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Social Security Administration, Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, 1960. 35 pp. 


Insured Status of Bureau Employees for Old-Age, Survivors, 
and Disability Insurance Benefits. By Joseph Krislov. 
Washington, U.S. Department of Health, Education, 
and Welfare, Social Security Administration, Bureau 
of Old-Age and Survivors Insurance, 1961. 6 pp. 


Old-Age Protection Under Social Security Schemes: A Sta- 
tistical Study of Selected Countries. (In International 
Labor Review, Geneva, December 1960, pp. 542-571. 
60 cents. Distributed in United States by Washington 
Branch of ILO.) 


Workmen’s Compensation in Canada: A Comparison of Pro- 
vincial Laws. Ottawa, Canadian Department of 
Labor, 1960. 45 pp. 25 cents, Queen’s Printer, 
Ottawa. 


Accident Insurance and the Prevention of Occupational Risks 
in Agriculture. By Virginio Savoini. (Jn Bulletin of 
the International Social Security Association, Geneva, 
October-November 1960, pp. 475-497.) 


Compensation for Industrial Accidents and Occupational 
Diseasesin Spain. By Adolf von Lippmann. (Jn Bul- 
letin of the International Social Security Association, 
Geneva, October-November 1960, pp. 522-541.) 


Financing Unemplcyment Insurance Benefits in Indiana: 
Final Report. By John A. Delehanty. Indianapolis, 
Indiana Employment Security Division, 1960. 114 
pp. Free. 


Unemployment Compensation in Labor Disputes. By Wil- 
lard A. Lewis. (In Management Record, National In- 
dustrial Conference Board, Inc., New York, January 
1961, pp. 2-6, 23-34.) 


Railroad Workers Unemployed in 1959-60. (In Monthly 
Review, U.S. Railroad Retirement Board, Chicago, 
December 1960, pp. 9-14.) 


Present Value of Benefits Under the Railroad Retirement Act, 
1938-59. (In Monthly Review, U.S. Railroad Retire- 
ment Board, Chicago, December 1960, pp. 3-8.) 


Annual Report of the State Advisory Council on Employ- 
ment and Unemployment Insurance, 1960. New York, 
State Department of Labor, 1961. 61 pp. 
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Wages and Hours 


Wage Structure: Cigarette Manufacturing, May 1960. By 
Fred W. Mohr. Washington, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1960. 20 pp. 
(BLS Report 167.) Free. 


Wage Structure: Hotels, March-June 1960. By Charles 
M. O’Connor. Washington, U.S. Department of 
Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, 1961. 36 pp. 
(BLS Report 173.) Free. 


Occupational Wage Survey: Scranton, Pa., August 1960 
(Bull. 1285-8, 22 pp.); Wilmington, Del.—N.J., Sep- 
tember 1960 (Bull. 1285-12, 24 pp.); Omaha, Nebr.- 
Iowa, October 1960 (Bull. 1285-13, 24 pp.); Chatta- 
nooga, Tenn.—Ga., September 1960 (Bull. 1285-14, 22 
pp.); Boston, Mass., October 1960 (Bull. 1285-15, 30 
pp.); Davenport-Rock Island—Moline, Iowa-—IIl., Octo- 
ber 1960 (Bull. 1285-16, 24 pp.); Sioux Falls, S. Dak., 
November 1960 (Bull. 1285-17, 12 pp.); Kansas City, 
Mo.-Kans., November 1960 (Bull. 1385-18, 18 pp.); 
Portland, Maine, November 1960 (Bull. 1285-19, 16 
pp.). Washington, U.S. Department of Labor, Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, 1960. Bull. 1285-17, 15 
cents; Bulls. 1285-18 and 1285-19, 20 cents; all 
others, 25 cents. Available from Superintendent of 
Documents, Washington. 


State Minimum-Salary Laws and Goal Schedules for 
Teachers, 1960-61. Washington, National Education 
Association, 1960. 44 pp., bibliography. (Research 
Report 1960—-R13.) 50 cents. 


Top Executive Compensation. By Harland Fox. New 
York, National Industrial Conference Board, Inc., 
1960. 76 pp. (Studies in Personnel Policy, 179.) 


Wages in the U.S.S.R. By Leonid Kostin. 
Foreign Languages Publishing House, 1960. 


Moscow’ 
69 pp 


Wages of Japanese Workers. 
1960. 13 pp. 


Tokyo, Ministry of Labor, 


City and Regional Wage Comparisons. By Edgar Z. 
Palmer, David J. Thomas, Robert S. Polkinghorn. 
Lincoln, University of Nebraska, College of Business 
Administration, 1960. 108 pp. (Business Research 
Bull. 64.) 


Employment and Earnings in Maryland Fisheries. College 
Park, University of Maryland, Bureau of Business 
and Economic Research, 1960. 12 pp. (Studies in 
Business and Economics, Vol. 14, No. 3.) 


Wages and Hours—Restaurant Industry, California, 1959. 
San Francisco, Department of Industrial Relations, 
Division of Labor Statistics and Research, 1960. 40 
pp. 


Sulla Dibattuta Questione della Comparazione Internazionale 
del Costo del Lavoro. By Giorgio Gamberini. (In 
Rassegna di Statistiche del Lavoro, Confederazione 
Generale della Industria Italiana, Rome, May—August 
1960, pp. 188-191.) 


Workers With Special Problems 


United Steelworkers of America: Local Union Handbook— 
Older and Retired Workers Plans, Programs and Services 
in the Field of Aging. Washington, United Steel- 
workers of America, Committee on Retired Workers, 
[1960]. 31 pp., bibliography. Free. 


Pre-Retirement Training as an Industrial Responsibility— 
Parts 1 and 2. By Frank R. Allyn. (Jn Journal of 
the American Society of Training Directors, New York, 
October 1960, pp. 33-35 and November 1960, pp. 20— 
25. $1 each.) 


Handicapped Employees—Real Worker Assets. By A. N. 
Weceksler. (Jn Mill and Factory, New York, Novem- 
ber 1960, pp. 85-90.) 


Employment and Earnings of Interstate Migrant Farm 
Workers, New York State, 1959. New York, State 
Department of Labor, 1960. 29 pp. (Publication 
B-116.) 


Migratory Farm Workers in the Atlantic Coast Stream: I, 
Changes in New York, 1953 and 1957; II, Education of 
New York Workers and Their Children, 1953 and 1957. 
By Olaf F. Larson and Emmit F. Sharp. Ithaca, 
N.Y., Cornell University, New York State College 
of Agriculture, 1960. 62 and 20 pp., bibliographies. 
(Bulls. 948 and 949.) 


Community Meets the Migrant 7orker—Current 
Program and Trends. By Louise Q. Blodgett. 
Washington, U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of 
Labor Standards, 1960. 62 pp. (Bull. 221.) Free. 


Miscellaneous 


Industrialism and World Society. By Clark Kerr, John T. 
Dunlop, Frederick Harbison, Charles A. Myers. 
(In Harvard Business Review, Boston, January- 
February 1961, pp. 113-126. $2.) 


1960 Supplement to Economic Indicators—Historical and 
Descriptive Background. Washington, [Congressional] 
Joint Economic Committee, 1960. 112 pp. (Joint 
Committee Print, 86th Cong., 2d sess.) 60 cents, 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington. 


Theories of Economic Growth. By Bert F. Hoselitz and 
others. Glencoe, Ill., The Free Press, 1960. 344 
pp. $7.50. 
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Latin American Economic Development: Some Basic Issues. 
By Raymond F. Mikesell. (Jn Journal of Inter- 
national Affairs, Columbia University, School of 
International Affairs, New York, Vol. XIV, No. 2, 
1960, pp. 126-139. $1.25.) 


Economic Analysis of the Utica-Rome Area. By 
Virgil C. Crisafulli. Utica, N.Y., Utica College 
Research Center, 1960. 294 pp. 


Classics in Economics: A Course of Selected Reading by 
New York, Philosophical Library, Inc., 
324 pp., bibliography. $6. 


Authorities. 
1960. 


World Population Growth and Living Standards. By 
Kuan-I Chen. New York, Bookman Associates, 
1960. 93 pp., bibliography. $4. 


The U.S.S.R. and ILO. By Harold Karan Jacobson. 
(In International Organization, World Peace Founda- 
tion, Boston, Summer 1960, pp. 402-428. $1.50.) 


Food, Land and Manpower in Western Europe. By P. 
Lamartine Yates. New York, St. Martin’s Press, 
1960. 294 pp. 


Employment, Growth, and Price Levels. By Paul 
Wonnacott. (Jn Political Science Quarterly, 
Academy of Political Science, Columbia University, 
New York, December 1960, pp. 560-571. $1.50.) 


Engineering Professionalism in Industry. A survey made 
for Professional Engineers Conference Board for 
Industry by Opinion Research Corp. Washington, 
National Society of Professional Engineers, 1960. 
104 pp. $4; $2 to Society members. 
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Table C-2. Average overtime hours and average hourly earnings excluding overtime of 
production workers in manufacturing, by major industry group 
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struction activities 

Table C-4. Gross and spendable average weekly earnings of production workers in 
manufacturing, in current and 1947-49 dollars 


D.—Consumer and Wholesale Prices 


Table D-1. Consumer Price Index—All-city average: All items, groups, subgroups, and 
special groups of items 

Table D-2. Consumer Price Index—aAll items and food indexes, by city 

Table D-3. Indexes of wholesale prices, by group and subgroup of commodities 

Table D-4. Indexes of wholesale prices for special commodity groupings 

Table D-5. Indexes of wholesale prices, by stage of processing and durability of product 


E.—Work Stoppages 
Table E-1. Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes 


F.—Work Injuries 


Table F-1. Injury-frequency rates for selected manufacturing industries ! 


1 This table is included in the January, April, July, and October issues of the Review. 


Nors: The following applics, with a few exceptions, to the statistical series published in the Current Labor Statistics section: (1) The source is the U.8. 
Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics, (2) a description of each series may be found in Techniques of Preparing Major BLS Statistical Series, BLS 
Bull. 1168 (1954), and (3) the scope of coverage is the United States without Alaska and Hawali. Exceptions are noted on the tables. 
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A.—Employment 


TABLE A-1. Estimated total labor force classified by employment status, hours worked, and sex 
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1 Estimates are based on information obtained from a sample of yo 4 
and are subject to sampling variability. Data relate to the calen 
ending nearest the 15th day of the month. ona employed total ineludes a all 
wage and salary workers, gp my and unpaid workers in 
famlly-operated enterprises. institutions are not included. 
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ment were affected so slightly that these series can be regarded as entirely 
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TABLE A-2. Employees in nonagricultural establishments, by industry ' 
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TABLE A-3. Production or nonsupervisory workers in nonagricultural establishments, by industry ' 
{In thousands] 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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Railroad equipment. -...............-.- bee 8 7 








Nondurable goods 


TABLE A-3. Production or nonsu 
Food and kindred products_............- 


and boat building and repairing _|--.-..- 
building and repairing...........|---...- 


orb 


Durable goods—Continued 


Aircraft propellers and parts_........|--- 
Other aircraft parts and equipment- -|- 


metalworking machinery) - ..........|.-.---- 
Aircraft engines and parts-_-..........|--- 


General industrial machinery_.......-.|- 
hthalmic goods - - 


instruments 
Optical instruments and lenses. .-......|- 


instruments 


Mechanical measuring and controlling 


Aircraft...... 


Boatbui 
ments. 


chines... 
Miscellaneous machinery parts.........|.-.-.-- 


Confectionery and related products..--|-- 


Canning and preserving .. 
Beverages... 


Grain-mill products. 
Bakery products. 


Sugar........-- 


Other manufacturing industries_.------|----.-- 
DEY POGGEEE.. coccecoccccncecsnecesce 2 


Other transportation equipment.......|.-.-.-- 
Instruments and related products__...... 

Laboratory, scientific and engineering 

Surgical, medical, and dental instru- 


Musical instruments an 


Jewelry, silverware, an 
Toys and 


Miscellaneous electrical products -....- 


Communication equipment...........- 


Electrical equipment for vebicles......- 


Construction and — A machinery... 
Insulated wire and cable...-..--.-....- 
Electric lamps. 


Special-industry machinery 
Office and store machines and devices..|_. 


Service-industry and household ma- 


Motor vehicles an 


Engine and turbines. 
Electrical generating, 


Agricultural machine 
Costume jewe 
Meat products 


Pens, penc 
Tobacco manufactures.......-.......-.-- 
See footnotes at end of table. 


Electrical machinery _.........-........-- 
Miscellaneous manufactu’ 


Transportation equi 
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Manuufacturing—Continued 


Nondurable goods—Continued 


Textile-mill products---_.........-..----- 


Miscellaneous textile goods_-_----....-|___ 
Apparel and other finished textile prod- 


Scouring and combing plants. - 

Yarn and thread mills- 

Broad-woven fabric mills _ _..... 

Narrow fabrics and small wares... 

Carpets, rugs, other floor coverings.....)___ 
Hats (except cloth and millinery) -.-..-- 





ucts... 


Men’s and boys’ suits and coats_---.-.-|_ 


Men’s and boys’ furnishings and work 


textile products.......|--- 





apparel and accessories-_|___ 


Paper and allied products_............... 





Women’s outerwear......-.------------]___ 





clothing 
Other fabrica: 


goods. 
Miscellaneous 


er paper and allied products. ---...|_._____ 


Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills_....|_..____ 
rboard containers and boxes---....}___ 
Printing, publishing, and allied indus- 
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g and related industries__..)_._.___ 
Miscellaneous publishing and printing 
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Tree 
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Chemicals and allied products_--_.......- 











Pp, cleaning and polishing prepara- 


tions. 


Paints, pigments, and fillers. _.........]_-..___ 





Vegetable and animal oils and fats. ..--|-..___. 
Miscellaneous chemicals -....-...-..---]----._. 


Industrial organic re EE SR 


Industrial inorganic chemicals - -.-.- 
Drugs and 


Gum and wood ch 


Fertilizers_.._. 


um and coal prod- 


ros 


Petroleum refinin 
Coke, other pet: 


Products of petroleum and coal---.-...... 
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Tires and inner tubes_.-.......-.-.-.--]----._- 


Rubber footwear 


Other rubber prod 
Leather and leather products--_---.....-- 





Footwear (except rubber)-............-.]--.-.-- 
Handbags and small leather goods-._--| -- 
Gloves and miscellaneous leather goods_|----.-- 
See footnotes at end of table. 


Luggage -- - 


Boot and shoe cut stock and findings-_.|...-__- 


Leather: tanned, curried, and finished_|_._____ 
Industrial leather belting and packing -|-.-..__- 
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TABLE A-8. Production or nonsupervisory workers in nonagricultural establishments, by 
industry '—Continued 
[In thousands) 





Industry 
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Other public = 
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Electric light and power utilities 
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Retail trade: 
Generali merchandise stores. . 1) 1, 546. 3/1, 443. 9]1, 395. 2 1,328.4 . 51, . 7/1, 301. 6) 1, 200. 7/1, 362. 4/1, 
Department stores and general mail- 
order houses ‘ 995.9) 918. 5) 842.9 826.4) 871.0 
Other genera] merchandise stores 671. 550.4) 525.4 - "3) 485.5 9| 473.3) 491.4 
sh and liquor stores_..... Sas , 539. 6/1, 515. 5/1, 510. 9}1, 497. 1, 518. 4/1, 1, 5300. 3}1, 496. 4 
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! For comparability of data with those published in issues prior to August evelopin maintenance, re 

1958 and coverage of the series. Seo footaete i, table A-2. product dev —, ae | prod 
Production and related worbers include working foremen and all nonsuper- plant), and recordkeeping and other 

visory workers (including leadmen and trainees) in fabricating, proc- aforemen oarend production 

essing, assembling, inspection, receiving, storage, dling, packing, ware- 3 Preliminary. 
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TABLE A-4, Unemployment insurance and employment service programs, selected operations ! 
[All items except average benefit amounts are in thousands] 
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Employment service: ? 
sae applications for work 


Placements. 


881 
430 


858 
517 


State unemployment insurance programs: 
Initial claims 2,175} 1,744 
Insured unem aaa 5 (average weekly 

2, -_ 2 ne 
Rate of insured unemployment ¢ 6.6 5.1 
Weeks of unemployment compensated’._| 9, 105 7, 054 
Average weekly benefit amount for total 
$34.18) $34.01 


unemployment § 
$300, 204/$231, 114 


1, 393 
1, re: 
5, $61 


$33.73 
Total benefits paid $189, 891 


Unemployment compensation for ex-service- 
men: °4 


Initia! clatms 3 

—— - aoenaemnetal 5 (average weekly 
volume 

Weeks of unemployment compensated... “ 

Total benefits paid 


33 
59 





Cras compensation for Federa) 
civilian employees:'° 4 

Initia! claims * 

Insured unemployment 5 (average weekly 


Weeks of unemployment compensated__- 
Total benefits paid 





Railroad unemployment insurance: 
Applications !!_ 
Insur unemployment “(average weekly 
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194 

$81. 52 
$16, 036 





Number of payments 2 


amount of henefit payment ! 
ota I benefits paid 


All programs: '' 
Insured unemployment 


192 
$77. 50 


-| $82. 46 
$18, 793 $15, 222 


2,847) 2,225; 1,839) 1 
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227 


$80. 90 
$18, 532 
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1, 387 
2, iy: 
9, lid 


50) $32.39 
° $287, 142 


1, 621 
2, Ly: 
7, é2i 


$31. 90 
$235, 202) 


35 Boe S&B 


27 


61 
247 
$7, 570 


31 


61 
241 


31 


65 
152 


$78. 72 
$12, 139 


81 5 
61 
97 
$75.74 


59 
45 


104 
$72. 19 
$7, 909 


164 
$77. 35 $70. 10 
$13, 374 


$74. 
$10, 414 $13, 754 


1,804; 1,826 1,801; 2,078} 2,370) 2,326 





























1 Data relate to the United States (including Alaska apd Hawaii), except 
where otherwise indicated. 

2 Includes Guam, Puerto Rico, and the Virgin Islands. 

3 Initial claims are notices filed by workers to indicate they are starting 
periods of unemployment. Excludes transitional claims. 

‘ Includes Puerto Rico and the Virgin Islands. 

5 Number of workers reporting the completion of at least 1 week of unem- 
ployment. 

6 The rate is the number of insured unemployed e ~ as @ percent of 
the average covered employment in a 12-month pert 

—e data for the Federal civilian employee program through June 


4  netetes data by Se Federal civilian employee program for the period 
October 1958-Jun 


9 Excludes ane on aie and payments made jointly with other programs. 


1 An application for benefits is filed by a railroad worker at the 
of his first period of unemployment in a benefit year; no application 
for subsequent periods in the same year. 

12 Payments are for unemployment in 14-day registration periods. 

13 The average amount is an average for all compensable periods, not 
adjusted for recovery of overpayments or settlement of underpayments. 

1¢ Adjusted for recovery of overpayments and settlement of underpayments. 

15 eo resents an unduplicated count of insured unemployment under the 
State, Ex-servicemen and UCFE programs, the Railroad Unemployment 
Insurance Act, and the Veterans’ Readjustment Assistance Act of 1952 (not 
presented separately in table), which terminated January 31, 1960. 


Sovrce: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Employment Security for 
all items except railroad unemployment insurance, which is prepared by the 
U Retirement Board. 


10 Excludes data on claims and ig epee made Jointly with State Reeinning 
is 
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C.—Earnings and Hours 


TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry 
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O.—BARNINGS AND HOURS 





TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers, by industry—Continued 
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Apparel and other finished textile 


Broad-woven fabric mills. .......-- 
Narrow fabrics and smallwares-._-_- 


Scouring and combing plants... -... 
Yarn and thread mills. ............ 


Men’s and boys 


Women’s, 
eee 

Women’s, 

Scouring 

Carpets, 

Women’s, 


Nondurable goods—Continued 


Textile-mill products. .................| $61 


products 
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Textile-mill products. ................-. 
Textile-mill products.................. 
See footnotes at end of table. 
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perboard mills_}1 
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and 
printing services_-..........-...-- 


publishing and 


printing services................-. 
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Pulp, paper, and paperboard mills. 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 





1960 1959 Annual 
average 
Industry 





Dec.? | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. \ 1080 | 1958 





Average weekly earnings 





Manufacturing—Continued 
Nondurable goods—Continued 


Chemicals and allied products. $104. 30\$105. 16/$104. 24 $104. 90)$104. 991 ¢106. 08 $103. 58/$104. 41 $101. 60 
Industrial inorganic chemicals ; 117.03) 117. 16] 117.16) 116.05) 117. 46) 20 53) 117. 45) 113. 02 
Industrial organic chemicals L 111. 65) 110. 16] 110.97) 110. 42) 113.13 2. 29) 1 
Drugs and segs pe ee 94.16) 95.75) 94.30) 95.18) 0402) 94 60 
Soap, cleaning an ng 

- i = — | 112.19) 113.30) 112.19) 114.93) 111. 51 


Paints, pigments, and fillers " 101. 34) 101.34} 100.78: 101, 11 
Gum and wood chemicals. .46| 88.20) 88.41 ; . 93. 10 
Fertilizers } 80.51) 80.94 . ' 81.90 
a and animal oils and fats. b z 90. 94 ‘ 90. 50} 92. 42 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C-1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,' by industry—Continued 





1960 Annual 
Industry 1960 average 


Dec.? | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar.| Feb. | Jan. . | 1959 | 1968 








Average weekly earnings 





Manufacturing— Continued 
Nondurable goods—Continued 
Leather and leather products ' ’ . . . $62.98 |$62.37 |$59. 90 |$58.06 |$60. 84 
Leather: tanned, curried, and fin- 
82.68 | 86.27 | 83.07 | 81.66 | 81.87 


80.20 | 78.21 | 77.03 | 73.53 | 76.24 


50.21 | 50.44 | 58.25 | 55.22 | 57.82 
61.22 | 60.00 | 56.80 | 55.52 | 58. 56 
Luggage 57. by 65. 32 64.30 | 66.42 | 65.07 | 62.87 | 63.63 
Handbags and small leather goods..| 52. 60. 92 2 58.14 | 56.30 | 57.07 | 53.61 | 58.05 
Gloves and miscellaneous leather 

goods ‘ q . a ‘ 53.43 | 54.24 51.41 | 52.20 


Transportation and public utilities: 
Transportation: 
Interstate railroads: 
Class I railroa y \ A 4 A 110. 42 4 107. 33 q 111. 45 
Local railways and buslines ; 4 99. 96 q ‘ 100. 92 | 99. 97.78 A 97.33 |° 
Communication: 
Telephone... ; . . 89.27 | 89. 88. 26 . 86. 36 4 87.42 
Telegraph ¢. 7 } b ‘ 104. 00 ‘ 95. 30 94. 43 
Other public utilities 
Gas and electric utilities 114, q } . t 109. 34 4 108. 94 . 107. 59 
Electric light and power utilities_}112. : ' ; 109. 88 , 108. 79 \ 107. 86 
Gas utilit 101.15 a 101. 25 " 99. 85 
—— light and gas utilities 
ined 1 115. 62 . 115. 62 . 114. 52 


Average weekly hours 
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Manufacturing— Continued 
Nondurable goods—Continued 
Leather and leather products q q b . q . 37.8 | 36.3] 35.4 
— tanned, curried, and fin- 
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ished 
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38.1 ay 4 
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Lugg: $ ; \ q 39.3 37.2 
I ceieos and smal! leather goods_-. ‘ y ; ; 36.8 35.5 
Gloves and miscellaneous leather 

good P . A ; 36.9 35.7 


Transportation and public utilities: 
Transportation: 
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Manufacturing—Continued 
Nondurable goods—Continued 
Leather and leather products , , 5 $ . $1.64 | $1.65 | $1.65 | $1.64 
Leather: tanned, curried, and fin- 
ished 4 : , 4 b 2.12) 2.13] 213) 211 
Industrial leather belting and oe 


—- 
Boot and shoe cut stock and find- 
ings 
Footwear (except rubber) 
Luggage 
Handbags and small leather goods_. 
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Transportation and public utilities: 
Transportation: 
Interstate railroads: 
Class I railroads §.............. 
Local railways and buslines. 
Communication: 
Telephone 
Telegraph ¢_. 
Other public utilities: 
Gas and electric utilities 
Electric light and power utilities_ 
Gas utilities _... 
Electric light and gas utilities 
combined 
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See ootnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE C- 


1. Gross hours and earnings of production workers,’ by industry—Continued 





Industry 


1960 1959 





Dec.? | Nov. | Oct. | Sept. Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. 





Average weekly earnings 





Wholesale and retail trade: 


Wholesale trade $92.80 |$03. 67 |$93. 90 ($04. 13 |$03. 56 


Retail trade (except eating and drink- 
as aera a 7. 68.25 | 68.44 | 68.43 
General merchandise stores ’ 48.53 | 48.87 | 49.30 
Department stores and general 
mail-order houses 53.90 | 54.90 
Food and liquor stores 73. 69 | 72.01 
Automotive and accessories dealers. ‘ 89.79 | 89. 59 
Apparel and accessories stores. 4 52.51 | 52.82 
Other retail trade: 
Furniture and lee stores_| 7 77.74 | 77.14 
Lumber and hardware supply 
81.93 | 83. 56 


Finance, insurance, and real estate: 
Banks and trust companies * L 70.31 | 70.69 
Security dealers and exchanges 
Insurance carriers 

Service and miscellaneous: 

Hotels and lodging places: 
Hotels, year-round ¢ 
Personal services: 


Laundries ‘ ‘ 8. . 48.07 
Cleaning and dyeing plants 2. . 57 5. 54. 53.02 


Motion pictures: 
Motion-picture production and 
distribution. 


69. 94 
117.33 |117. 16 |111. 54 |113. 61 
34 | 88.08 87. 37 


116. 45 |118. 61 


| 


28S8 23 8 


$94.19 |$03.09 |$02.46 |$91.83 | $91.37 |$90.35 


69. 52 | 68.80 | 67.69 | 67.48 | 66.95 | 66.95 
50.75 | 49.74 | 48.87 | 48.99 | 48.33 


56.99 | 56.00 | 55.04 | 55.14 
73.16 | 72.16 | 70.60 | 70.13 
91.29 | 91.29 | 90.87 | 91.73 
52. 59 | 52.82 | 51.56 | 53.48 
76.70 | 77.08 | 75.07 | 75.44 
83. 50 | 82.88 | 82.49 | 81.64 


70.31 | 69.75 | 69.75 
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54.43 | 57.06 | 55.95 | 57.04 52.40 | 53.10 | 54.91 
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114. 62/112. 12 |113. 37 1107.96 , 112.13 |111. 63 1112. 89 
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Department stores and general 
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Food and liquor stores 
Automotive and accessories dealers - 
Appar 
Other retail trade: 
Furniture and appliance stores. 
Lumber and habeas supply 
SE enativinsecibdadincndnens 
Finance, Insurance, and real estate: 
Banks and trust companies * 
Security dealers and exchanges_.-- 
Insurance carriers. 
Service and miscellaneous: 
Hotels and lodging places: 
Hotels, year-round ¢ 
Personal services: 
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hourly earnings 











Wholesale and retail trade: 
Wholesale trade 
Retail trade (except eating and drink- 
~*~ I tiles cnemddinl ub padecawcds 
yeneral merchandise stores__._.- 
Department stores and general 
mail-order houses 
Food and liquor stores... 
Automotive and accessories dealers - 
Apparel and accessories stores. 
Other retai) trade: 
Furniture and appliance stores. 
Lumber and badwes supply 
Se 
Finance, insurance, and real estate: 
Banks and trust companies § 
Security dealers and exchanges 
eee 
Service and miscellaneous: 
Hotels and lodging places: 
Hotels, year-round ¢ 
Personal services: 
Laundries _... a 
Cleaning and dyeing “plants. 
Motion pictures: 
Motion-picture poode: uction and 
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1 For comparability of data with those oueunnad in issues prior to August 
1958 and coverage of these series, see footnote 1, table A-2. 

In addition, bours and earnings data for anthracite mining have been re- 
vised from January 1953 and are not comparable with those published in 
issues prior to August 1958. 

For mining, manufacturing, laundries, and cleaning and dyeing plants, 
data refer to production and related workers; for contract construction, to 
construction workers; and for the remaining industries, unless otherwise 
noted, to nonsupervisory workers and working supervisors. 

3 Preliminary. 

§ Figures for Class I railroads (excluding switching and terminal companies) 
are based upon monthly data summarized in the M-300 report by the Inter- 


state Commerce Commission and relate to all ain who received pa 
— ia month, except executives, officials, and staff assistants (IC 
roup I 
‘ Data relate to domestic nonsupervisory employees except messengers. 
‘ Average weekly earnings have been revised beginning with January 1958 
and are not strictly comparable with data for earlier years. Average weekly 
hours and average hourly earnings are new series, available from January 1958. 
* Money payments only; additional value of board, room, uniforms, and 
tips not included. 


Source: U.S. Department of Labor, Bureau of Labor Statistics for all 
series except that for Class I railroads. (See footnote 3.) 
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TABLE C-2. Average overtime hours and average hourly earnings excluding overtime of production 
workers in manufacturing, by major industry group! 





1960 
Major industry group 





| Oct. | sent | Aug. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. 





Average overtime hours ! 
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Average hourly earnings excluding overtime ¢ 
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1 For comparability of data with those published in issues prior to August 
1958, see footnote 1, table A-2. 

2 Preliminary. 

3 Covers premnium overtime hours of “pe rer and related workers during 
the pay period ending nearest the 15th of the month. Overtime hours are 
those for which premiums were paid because the hours were in excess of the 
number of hours of either the straight-time workday or workweek. Weekend 

nd holiday hours are included only if premium wage rates were pald. Hours 


for which only shift differential, hazard, incentive, or other similar types of 
premiums were paid are excluded. These data are not available prior to 1956. 
‘ peaves by assuming that overtime hours are paid at the rate of time and 
one-half. 
5 Not available as average overtime rates are significantly above time and 
coobet. Inclusion of data for the group in the nondurable-goods total has 
ttle effect. 
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TABLE C-3. Indexes of aggregate weekly man-hours and payrolls in industrial and construction 
activities ! 
[1947-49 = 100} 





1960 Annual 
average 





Nov. | Oct. | sent | Aue. | July | June | May | Apr. | Mar. | Feb. | Jan. | 1959 | 1958 
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Mining... 96. 97.0 . 101.6 | 104.5 
Contract construction 197. 227.1 4 259.4 | 267.9 
Manufacturing } 160. 166. 2 0. 172.5 | 169.2 
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230.5 
171.5 
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For mining and manufacturing, data refer to production and related work- 
ers; for contract construction, to construction workers. 
3 Preliminary. 


1 For comparability of data with those published in issues prior to August 
1958, see footnote 1, table A-2. 


TABLE C-4. Gross and spendable average weekly earnings of production workers in manufacturing, 
in current and 1947-49 dollars ' 





1960 








Manufacturing 
Gross average weekly earnings: 
; $90. 3! ‘ $91.60 |$91. 37 
1947-49 dollars .8 . 71. 2. 72. 34 


Spendable average weekly earnings: 
Worker with no dependents: 
CI Gi cc cmescconsecssses 72 ‘ 73. 62 , ’ b 73. 85 
1947-49 dollars. ......... J 4 58.52 | 58.47 
Worker with 3 dependents: 
Current dollars. 31. ° . .23 | $1.59 | 81.41 
1947-49 dollars... b | 63. ‘ . 64.1 5 64. 46 


















































1 See footnote 1, table C-3. 

Spendable average weekly earnings are obtained by deducting from gross 
average weekly earnings, Federal social security and income taxes for which 
the worker is liable. he amount of tax liability depends, of course, on the 
number of dependents supported by the worker as well as on the level of his 
gross income. Spendable earnings have been computed for 2 types of income 
receivers: (1) a worker with no dependents, and (2) a worker with 3 depend- 
ents. The primary value of the spendable series is that of measuring relative 
changes in disposable earnings for 2 types of income receivers. 

The computations of spendable earnings for both the worker with no de- 
pendents and the worker with 3 dependents are based upon the gross average 


weekly earnings for all production workers in manufacturing without direct 
regard to marital status, family composition, or other sources of income. 
Gross and spendable average weekly earnings expressed in 1947-49 dollars 
indicate changes in the level of average weekly earnings after adjustment for 
——— in purchasing power as measured by the Bureau’s Consumer Price 
ndex. 
2 Preliminary. 


Nore: For a description of these series, see The Calculation and Uses of 
the —— Earnings Series (in Monthly Labor Review, January 1959, 
pp. ). 
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D.—Consumer and Wholesale Prices 


TABLE D-1. Consumer Price Index ‘—All-city average: All items, groups, 


subgroups, and special 


groups of items 
(1947~49= 100] 











All items. - 








Food 3. 

Food at home 
Cereals and bakery products. 
Meats, poultry, and fish... 
Dairy products 


produc 
Fruits and vegetables. 
Other foods at home 4 


Housing 4 
Rent 
Gas and electricity 
Solid fuels and fuel oil-- 
Housefurnishin, 
Household operation. 


Apparel 

















TRS RE 
Transportation b ' 3 146.1 
134.1 

Public 








157.3 
Personal care - ; 4 4 134.0 








Reading and recreation 4 . ‘ 121.9 
Other goods and services. 3 4 .7 | 132.7 
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Special groups: 
All items less food ‘ . 3 130.7 
All items less shelter -| 124. 5. \ 124.8 
115.9 


118.2 
120.7 
120.9 


129.5 
110.9 
102.8 


Nondurables less food - 
Nondurables less food 


eno ano — 


Durables less ¢: 


All services *__. 151.2 

All services less rent 153. 4 
Household operation services, 

gas, and electricity 140.1 q ; 140.1 

Transportation services... .6 36. , 186.3 

Medical care services. .........| 165.9 65. 3 ‘ 164.3 

Other services 137.2 36. 36. 136.8 





os 

















1 
123 
1 


15. 


117. 
119.4 
119.4 


128. 4 
111.9 
103. 5 


149. 6 
151.7 


138. 8 
184.3 
162.4 . 
135.2 ‘ 134.9 



































1The Consumer Price Index measures the average change in prices of 

gues and services purchased by urban wage-earner and clerical-worker 
ilies. Data rd 46 large, medium-size, and smal!) cities are combined for 

the all-city averag 

2 In addition to a s shown here, total! food includes restaurant meals 
and other food bought and eaten away from home. 

' Includes eggs, fats and oils, sugar and sweets, beverages (nonalcoholic), 
and other miscellaneous foods. 

4 In addition to subgroups shown here, total housing Includes the purchase 
price of homes and other homeowner costs. 

* Includes yard goods, diapers, and miscellaneous items. 

* Revised. 

' Includes food, house paint, solid fuels, fuel oil, textile housefurnishings, 
household paper, electric light bulbs, laundry soap and detergents, apparel 


(except shoe repairs), gasoline, motor oil, prescriptions and drugs, toilet 
goods, nondurable toys, newspapers, cigarettes, cigars, beer, and whiskey 

* Includes water beaters, central heating furnaces, kitchen sinks, sink 
faucets, porch flooring, household appliances, furniture and bedding, floor 
coverings, dinnerware, automobiles, tires, radio and television sets, durable 
toys, and sporting goods. 

§ Includes rent, home purchase, real estate taxes, mortgage interest, prop- 
erty insurance, repainting garage, repainting rooms, reshingling roof, re- 
finishing floors, gas, electricity, dry cleaning, laundry service, domestic 
service, telephone, water, postage, shoe repairs, auto repairs, auto insurance, 
auto registration, transit fares, railroad fares, professional medical services, 
hospital services, hospitalization and surgical insurance, barber and beauty 
shop services, television repairs, and motion picture admissions. 
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TABLE D-2. Consumer Price Index '—All items and food indexes, by city 


[1947-49 = 100] 





Annual average 





1959 1958 
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All-city average * 


Atlanta, Ga 
Baltimore, Md-.. 


Chicago, Ill 
Cincinnati, Ohio 


Cleveland, Ohio 
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Houston, Tex 
Kansas City, Mo_... 
Los Angeles, Calif 
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1 Bee footnote 1, table D-1. Indexes measure time-to-time changes in 2 Average of 46 cities. 
Prices of goods and services purchased a urban wage-earner and clerical- ? All items indexes are computed monthly for 5 cities and once every 3 
worker families. They do not indicate whether it costs more to live in one months on a rotating cycle for 15 other cities, 
city than in another, Revised. 
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TABLE D-3. Indexes of wholesale prices,! by group and subgroup of commodities 
[1947-49= 100, unless otherwise specified] 





1960 
Commodity group 





June 





All commodities... 
Farm products and processed foods 


Farm products 
Fresh and dried fruits and vegetables. - 
Grains 


Livestock and live poultry 
Plant and animal fibers 
Fluld milk... 
Eggs. 

Hay, hayseeds, and oilseeds. 
Other farm product 
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foods. . 
Cereal and bakery products 
Meats, poultry, and fish-__.... 
Dairy products and ice cream 
Canned and frozen fruits and vegetables. 
Sugar and confectionery 
Packaged beverage materials. 
Animal fats and oils. 
Crude vegetable oils 
Refined vegetable oils 
Vegetable oil end products 
Other processed foods 
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All commodities except farm products 
All commodities except farm and foods 
Tesh products and apparel 
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Wool products. 
Manmade fiber textile products. 
Silk products. -. 


Apparel____ 
Other textile products 

Hides, skins, leather, and leather products- 
Hides and skins 
Leather-__ 
Footwear... 
Other leather products. 
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Coke. 
Gas fuels ¢. 


Electric power 4 
Petroleum and products-.-.... 
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Industrial chemicals 
Prepared paint. 
Paint materials-- 
Drugs and pharmaceuticals 

Fats and oils, inedible. ................ 
Mixed fertilizer - 


Other chemicals and allied products. - - 


Rubber and rubber products 
Crude rubber. 
Tires and tubes 
Other rubber products__. 


Lumber and wood products 
Lumber. 
Millwork -. 
Plywood...- 


Pulp, paper, and allied products 
Woodpulp. 


























Wastepaper 
Paper 
Paperboard 
Converted paper and paperboard 

alsin slcsieaesteciciaetiiniasdapeleinal 
Building paper and board 


Metals and metal products. 

Iron and steel 

Nonferrous metals - - - 

Metal containers... .. 

Hardware 

Plumbing fixtures and brass fittings.... 

Heating equipment._...........-...... 

Fabricated structural metal products - 

Fabricated nonstructural metal prod- 
ucts... 
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See footnotes at end of table. 
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TABLE D-3. Indexes of wholesale prices,’ by group and subgroup of commodities—Continued 
{1947-49= 100, unless otherwise specified! 





1960 
Commodity group 





Dee. 5 . | Sept. 





ee and motive products . 153.6 . 0 |3151.5 
cultural machinery and equipment. . 5 1148.0 146.2 
Construction machinery and equip- 
men .3 2177.0 ‘ 7 176.7 


3182.6 } , 181.0 
3166.1 ‘ 166.9 





Miscellaneous machinery 
Electrical machinery ona equipment... 
Motor vehic! J 


Furniture and other household durables - -- 
Household furniture 
Commercia) furniture... 
Floor coverings 
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132.1 
112.8 
131.2 


131.4 | 128.2 
130.5 | 129.6 
121.3 | 120.5 
167.4 | 149.3 


94.5) 04.2 


118.5 ‘ . 4 ° ; A 117.5 | 119.0 
65. 6 é A . ‘ \. 75.1) 74.4 


; _ eae = 97.3 j “ 4 A 4 97.3 | 97.5 
ewelry, watches, and photographic 

equipment 111.5 | 111.0 t ' .9 | 110.9 : . ’ .5 | 110.6 . .6 | 108.3 | 107.6 
Other miscellaneous products 132.7 |?132.4 2. 4 132.3 4 ‘ 131.6 > > 132.2 | 132.2 
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Bass 
Caan) 


Tobacco products and bottled beverages §_ 
Tobacco products ¢ 
Alcoholic beverages. ... 
Nonalcoholic beverages. 
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Miscellaneous products 
Toys, sporting goods, small arms, and 
ammunition 
Manufactured animal feeds. 
Notions and accessories 
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1 As of January 1958, new weights reflecting 1954 values were introduced ' This index was formerly tobacco manufactures and bottled beverages. 
Into the index. Technical details furnished upon request to the Bureau. * New series. 
4 Preliminary. + Revised. ‘January 1958=100. 


TABLE D-4. Indexes of wholesale prices for special commodity groupings ' 


[1947-49= 100] 








Commodity group 


May | Apr. 





106. 1 
126.6 
124.5 





All foods. 
All fish 

All commodities except farm products 
Textile products, excluding hard fiber products_....- 
Refined petroleum products 

East Coast petroleum 

Midcontinent petroleum 

Gulf Coast petroleum 

Pacific Coast petroleum 
Bituminous coal, in 


8 | 92.8 

110.8 
110.6 
106. 2 (11 
118.1 
108.1 
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Soaps 

Synthetic detergents 

Lumber and wood products, excluding millwork.... 
Softwood lumber 

Pulp, paper and products, excluding bldg. paper-..-. 
Special metals and meta! products. 

Steel mill products 
Machinery and equipment 
Agricultural machinery, including tractors. 
Metalworking machinery... 

Total tractors 

Industrial valves... 

Industrial fittings 

Antifriction bearings and components 
Abrasive grinding wheels . 
Construction materials . Beis . 3 b - 1} 131. 
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1 See footnote 1, table D- Tie Norte: For a description of these series, see Wholesale Prices and price 
3 Preliminary. b Indexes, 1958, BLS Bull. 1257 (1959). 
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TABLE D-5. Indexes of wholesale prices,’ by stage of processing and durability of product 
[1947-49= 100} 





Commodity group 








All commodities... 








Stage of processing 


Crude materials for further processing ' q 93.0 
Crude foodstuffs and feedstuffs a . 85.1 
Crude nonfood materials except fuel . 1] 104.1 

Crude nonfood materials, except fuel, for manu- 
facturing 2 . 8] 101.8 
Crude sonied materials, except fuel, for con- 
struction. ; 0} 142.1 
Crude fuel_ ’ . 3} 126.2 
Crude fuel for manufacturing ‘ . 8} 125.7 
Crude fuel for nonmanufacturing ‘ 1} 127.0 








Intermediate materials, supplies, and components ; . 4) 126.5 
Intermediate materials and components for manu- 


. A 9} 128.1 
Intermediate materials for food manufacturing. --- L . 3} 101.7 
Intermediate materials for nondurable manu- 

facturing. 105. 5.2] 105.5 
Intermediate tnaterials for ——— manufacturing. 











Components for ng 
Materials and components for construction 
Processed fuels and lubricants 
Processed fuels and lubricants for manufacturing 
—— fuels and lubricants for nonmanufac- 





ng -- 
ae nonreturnable- 
Supplies 
Supplies for manufacturing 
a for nonmanufacturin 
Manufactured animal f 1) 64. 
Other supplies- 3. 5/9123. 0 


— goods (goods to users, including raw foods and 
fuels) . 419122, 2 
Consumer finished goods -- 
Consumer foods 
Consumer crude foods-......-. 
Consumer processed foods... ..- 
Consumer other nondurable goods 
Consumer durable goods. | L 7 . 6 
Producer finished goods 54. 213154. 3lis3. 7/3152. 8 
Producer finished goods for manufacturing 51. | 160. 7| 160.2} 159. 2 
Producer finished goods for nonmanufacturing.- --- 3/3148. 2/9148. 63148. 1 3147.2 


Durability of product 


Ne Gy GI... ati icteteicewccsownsswscniwetsned 145.0) 145. 9) 144.5 ; 5.8] 146.1 
Total nondurable goods... 105. 6} 105. . 8] 105.3 . . 2] 105. 2 


Total manufactures... ter 126. 5 4 ‘ . 8} 125.7 q . 
Durable manufactures 146.4 145.8 L . 2] 147.4] 147.8) 147.8) 
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v | 109.4 109. 2 L . . 8} 108. 5) 108.8) 108.7 
Total raw or slightly processed goods 98. 9) 98. 3 ' 98. 0 ' 99.3) 99.9) 99.7 A ’ ; 
Durable raw or slightly processed goods B 101.8 2.9) 107.4 a . 8} 107.1} 108. 2 y f 108. 3 
Nondurable raw or slightly processed goods 98.1 ’ 97.4) 96. 4 98.9] 99.4] 99.2 ‘ 96.7 3.1) 101.2 


















































4 Bee popes, table D-30. Norte: For description of the series by stage of processing, see New BLS 

* Preliminary Economie Sector Lndexes of Wholesale Prices (in Monthly Labor Review, 

§ Revised. December 1955, pp. 1448-1453); and by durability of product and data begin- 
ro pe 1947, see Wholesale Prices and Price Indexes, 1957, BLS Bull. 
1236 (1 ° 
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E.—Work Stoppages 


TABLE E-1. Work stoppages resulting from labor-management disputes ' 





Number of stoppages Workers involved in stoppages | Man-days idle during month 
or year 





Month and year 

Beginning in | Ineffect dur- | Beginning in | In effect dur- Percent of esti- 
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1The data include all known strikes or lockouts involving 6 or more or secondary effect on other establishments or — 9g whose employees 
workers and lasting a full day orshiftorilonger. Figures on workers involved are made idle as a result of material or service s 
and man-days idle cover all workers made idle for as long as 1 shift in estab- 2 Preliminary. 
lishments directly involved in astoppage. They do not measure the indirect 
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